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MY OWN BLUE BELL. 
My own Blue Bell! my pretty Blue Bell! 


1 wever will rove where roses dwell : 

My wings you view of your own bright hue, 

And ob! never doubt that my heart's true blue ! 

‘ oft, Lown, I have foolishly flown 

To peep at each bud that was newly blown; 

1 vow bave done with folly and fun, 

For there’s nothing like constancy under the sun. 
My own Blue Bell! my pretty Blue Bell ! 
1 never will rove where roses dwell : 
My wings you view of your own bright bue, 
And ob! never doubt that my heart’s true blue ! 


Some Beries and Brves, invoking the muse, 
And talking of vast intellectual views: 
‘Their crow-quill’s tip in the ink they dip, 
And they prate with the lore of a learned lip ; 
Blue Beils like these may be wise as they please, 
But fiove my own Biae Bell that bends in the breeze + 
Pride passes her by—but she charms my eye 
With a tint, that resembles the cloudless sky. 
My own Blue Bell! my pretty Biue Bell, 
I never will rove, &c. &c. 


THE CARELESSE NURSE MAYD. 
From Hood's Comic Annual, 


I sawe a Mayd sitte on a Bank, 

Beguild by Wooer fayne and fond ; 

And whiles His flatterynge Vowes She drank, 
Her Nurselynge slipt within a Pond ! 

All Bren Tide they Tulkde and Kis, 

For She was fayre and Le was Kinde ; 

The Sunve went down before She wist 
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We now come to the modern bonueis, contrived, no doubt, b 


features look neat and small. In former times, females wore strings 
well as tying ribbons, the former being left to 
ears, or fly oat like pennons on the wind, by way of giving the belle a 
a girlish, careless, and interesting appearance. But what were the 
ribbons our mother was so proud of, of about two inches in breadth, 
and purchased for 10d. a yard, to the ribbons now attached to these 
encrmous penthouses of straw yclept bonnets ?.Why, a ribbon of less 
thau sia inches in width is intolerable even to a country wench, and 
some of the ſashionahles have ribbons of a quarter of a yard in breadth, 
which cost the very mode:ate sum of fifteen shillings yard! Ii this 
fashion continues to grow, webs of satin will, ina short time, be rather 
too narrow for ribbons, and the silk weavers must eniarge their !ooms 
fora new aricle. With respect to the bonnets, it is impossible for a 
modern lady to pass through an ordinary door-way without being in 
danger of damaging her upper-works; and hence many bh ouse-doors 
that opened {rom the middle (half being sufficient for the admission of 
ano me tf corporation) have been made to open in one to admit the 
misiress of the mansion. Ladies, too, on entering their carriages, are 
competled to uncover, and, crusbing in their Leghorn thatch sidewise 
before them, contrive to fied room for themselves beside iit. These 
bonnets may, however be recommended to young wives, as, with a 
little stiffening, they may serve, upon occasion, for cradles for the 
first-born. 

To the deception of bustles and puffings we may add that of false 
fronts of lnsuriant ringlets now much in use, and which save the 
wearers the trouble of putting their hair, if they have any, into pa- 
pets,—a task which occupies some of diem a couple of hours every 
night. The curling is assuredly ornamental, but it is, nevertheless, a 

ies of deception, for, in nine cases out of tea, the hair of the 
women of these Countries is as sirdight. and sleek as candle wicks. 
The curling is not, therefore,a natural beauty, though women often as- 
sume a mighty consequence froma * curled pate—forgetful of fur 
nighite the apartments 5 * are so —2*1⁊ꝛ bewitch- 
ing, that we grant without reluctance, seiing th own, ve- 
—— bie sort a dirhisee ar gia Work to catell the beartagh. ibe 
ruder sex. 

To conclude, how is a men toascertain the real personal altractions 
who is thus encased—her arms in balloons, her 
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Or their | minate in bis rain. ‘The warning was delivered in a siow and 
bulk, to diminish the appearance of the countenance, and make the unabashed vorw® and manner, and concluded with « warning me 
‘ | ance against the king's indulgence in libertine »mours. While all 
to their bonnets to keep them on. Now, they have flying ribboos as | were astopished at the boldness of the messenger, be 
down from the | among them, so that he could not be apprebended 


escaped from 
ar : % . It is probable 
that Unis nt, seemed calculated to have effect on | r 
stitions ‘aes of Jemes IV. was devised b e of the’ eo 
bility who were hostile to the invasion of Englend. Bot the king 
proved, unhappily, inaccessible to fantastic omens, as well as to the 
dietates of reason and policy. 

James entered England with as gallant an army ns ever was led by 
8 Scottish monarch; and the castle of Norham, with that of Wark, 
and the border-towers of Fal and Ford were snecessively token. In 
the latter fortalice James made captive a lady, the wife of Heron of 
Ford, lord of the manor, who acquired so much influence over the 
amorous monarch as to detain him from the prosecution of his enter 
prise while bis army dwindled away, owing io the impatience of inec 
tion in some, and the want of provisions experienced by all. The 
army was diminished to thirty thousand men, when James was aroused 
from bis amorous dalliance by the approach of the Earl of Surrey st 
the head of a large force, to defend the English frontiers. A herald 
brought a defiance to the monarch, in which the English lord stated 
that he was come to vindicate the death of Barton, and challenged 
the king of Scotland to combat. James's insave spirit of chivalry in 
duced fim to secept this romantic proposal, in spite of the remon 


strances @f his best counsellors, aod, among others, of the old Kari o! 
Angus, called Belithe-cat. “Mf you are afraid, Angus,” said the 
king, © Angus 


in reply to his arguments, “ you may go home.” 
would not bide in the camp after such an afront; be departed with 





tears of and sorrow, leaving his two sons and his followers to 
stand by the king to the last. 
it was on the 6th of Sepiember that James, removing from the wes 


tera side of the river Till, took up his pone, ot the bili of Plodden, 

which cléses io the northern extremity of Milifield-plain, lo this ad- 

vantegegms ground he had the choice to fight or maintain the de 

fensive pleasure. Surrey observed the advantages of the king's 

positic southern side, Where (he emi- 
r, innecess) 

to au pttack.” 


-ovisions were scarce, and t . det 
| by a decisive movement to lead his army round the flank of the t 
lace himself op the north side of Flodden 







steep on the 


er face set off with artificial curls, and ber waist | tish king's position, and 
squeezed into an artificial spau by the aid of steel and whaleboue? | bill: thus interposing the English army between king James and his 
Or rather, supposing a man should marry a woman thus built and in- | own country. This march was not made without much risk, since 
flated to the roundness and symmetry of beauty, on the supposition | during the circnit round the bill it necessarily exposed the flank of 
that such shape was her own: how wouid he look when be found that , the earl of Surrey’s army to destructive atiecks, head the Bcottich 
all that he admired was the effect of mere padding, and wadding, and | king chosen to take the advantage which it afforded him, But James, 


puffing, and stufling?—that she was inflated into symmetry—all bat ber 
waist—which was none of the most slender, when released from the 
galling bondage of ber stays, it burst out, indignant, to its proper clum- 
siness? Might he not demand an annalling of the marriage contract? 
* that he had been chenied and deceived? Might 
married, as J ‘>ought,a fine, robust, well-formed wo- 
; man: f find ber, when divested of her borrowed plumes and stufling, 
3 ordinary feeble-bodied © ject, as shapeless as a post 
be not provided for such a fearful contin- 
lor as gallantry aud delicacy would 





| sent fashion of dress wi!l permit, in place of flesh and blood he may 
few months ago) that he bas united himself for 
| better for worse, to a bundle of drapery and cushions, with a skeleton 


—~—— 
BATTLE OF FLODDEN. 

Sir Walter Scott, in his poem of Marmion, has given lasting celeb- 

y to the fatal battle of Flodden Field. The foliowing narrative of 

jinat (fo the Scottish nation) disastrous event is from Sir Walter's 

| History of Scotland, which forms the first volume of Lardner’s Cy- 


— — — 
a Ane other Sonne had sett behinde ! of 4 lad 
— — With angrie Hands and frownynge Browe, hips —F— hag 
‘That deem’d Her owne the Urchine’s Siane, y 
Charlie a = out, but he was nowe 
’ ing Whypt for fallynge in. 
She tben beginnes to wayle the Ladde 
With Shrikes that Echo answered round— 
©! foolishe Mayd, to be soe sadde 
inly. The Momente that her Care was drownd! 
— 
—— MODERN FEMALE DRESS. | Might he not 
e of the ~ Ke © persons unacquainted with the occult machiuery of a lady's | he not say ⸗ 
— rardrobe are aware of the anatomical instruments now im use to im- 
prove “the female fort, divine” or of the amazing quimtity of mate- 
Trench and one te. whieh modern beiles enchase their jovely persons. A lady Io verity, if some redi 
7 s bean ‘ow requires, not a paitry balf dozen yards for a gown, but | gency, no bachelor wili be safe: 
bility. will be gre wag d- 
* —23 * pra haps We even know one lady, of diminufive stature, who 
p the a I ts by ctr to consume twenty-four yards of silk in one dress ; find (as we observed 
— — ee Ge qvantity to bave served her grandmother, in former times, 
ho “ “> or four. ‘The clothes of children are, in like manner, made | «tack in the middle of them! 
of va 4), Cotsume the greatest possible quantity of materials, and 
commeanicntin *® “hy SY years of age is bundied upinto as moch stuff in ber froci 
— — 3 y hwy have made a cloak for her mother a dozen years ago 
—— ‘ante not feel inclined to reprehend this profuse expenditure 
30. — ——un—— were it observed without rendering its objects 
— “Th tien d iculous; for it must tend greatly to increase the con- 
*8 7" a aeons and thus benefit tue manufacturing interests of the 
. " ¥. Dut itisto be lamented, that this fashion, like others that 


e . 

niet of ean involves certain points or asages, the ulility or 
revente al! he _. s0 questionatile, that nothing but Baily custom 
ard. The ete € people irom setting them down altggether as ab- 
— | stles, for instance, or stiffenings to enlarge the hips, are 
: gat imposition upon the credulity of the male community. 









°. in so 
bicker thes Gegree, are the enormous sleeves, like balloons, much 
“an the waist of the wearer, and together with the bustles 


foresaid J 
» and certain other stuffings, are intended, by contrast, to 








—a- re the . 

on — Ato an Guusua! appearance of slenderness. Some of these 
Rev alte hoops of whalebone with them, to keep them extended, 
— ‘o theit fall dimensions. The shape of the arm is thus en- 
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7 Concealed in the buge cavity within, and the hand 
* — n eps out at 
— through a little wristband, as if it oe thrust 
ied to —* a: For some time the fulling of the sleeve was con- 
* hee arm, leaving the wearer some use, at least, of her 
uit, ond ards, it extend to the wrist, like the lawn sleeves of a 
——* a down like a huge rag-bag ; so that ladies at dinner 
* — to eall the waiting maid to pin ap the sack, or 
bet of on \88 a sailor would say) to keep the superfluous drapery 
slike « — Since this latter fashion the sleeves again ap- 
ers the lnen lloon or ball, down to the elbow. through which ap- 
~ ad arm lightly eovered, and reduced by contrast to the 
&dramstick. We cannot, for the very life of us, find 


— these immense wide sleeves, onless indeed, they were 
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Lb Pavelling bendboxes for ligh iel 

oi, * eht articles, or for th ; 
Es b —— = — " phe J were filled with gas, ihe lady 
— * —* rae aloft, and might, when the serve 
ion in ew * &9 aeriel Journey to see her friepds ie t parts. - 








clopadia: 

fn the meanwhile the war was already commeueed. 
who held the dignity of high chamberlain of Scotland, entered Eng- 
land with a considerable force, burned several villages and collected 


north of Wooler, called Milifield-plain, the Scottish commender fell 


and many of his followers prisoners in the hands of the enemy 

James, siung to the heart with the loss which he had sustained, and 
the dishonour which Home's defeat had cast upon his arms, made pre- 
parations for war on an extensive scale. He summoned the whole 
array of his kingdom to meet him at Edinbargh in arms, each man | 
bringing with him provisions for the space of forty days. This was 
the utmost strength he could assembie, aud the longest period for sap- | 
porting the war which he could make prevision for, he king was! 
obeyed for his rule was highly pgpular; bet it was with were! on the 
part of those who could think or reesan on the subject of the war, by 
all of whom it was considered as impolitic, if not unjust. 

Omens, also, are said to have occurred, calculated to impress the 
supersticious public with feariul anticipations of the fate of the cam- 
ar Voices as of a herald were beard at might at the market cross 
of Edinburgh, where citations ere usually made, summoning the king 
and his nobles by name to appear within sixty daysat the bar of 
Piuto. In the churen of Linlithgow, also, while king James was per- 
forming his devotions, a man in a singularly-shaped eastern drem, 
assuming the character of the apostle John, solemnly warned the 














| 
Lord Uome, | and the reserve by Lord Dacres. 


into an ambash of archers, who lay conceeled among the lang broom, | the English cavalry. : ‘ 
and was surprised, defeated, and put to flight, leaving his brother | rose, rusbed down the bili with disorderly haste, and were easily 
jrouted by the two Liowards. 


| sanguinary. 


| more distingnished for chivalry in the lists than conduct ip the field, 
| suffered the English quietly to march round the extremity of his posi- 
| tion, and remained inactive, until he saw Lord Surrey poss the river 
| Till by a narrow bridge and a bad ford. Surrey, having crossed the 
river, continoed bis march eastward for a little way, then, forming his 
army in order of battle, with his front to the south, advanced to- 
wards the Scottish camp by a declivity moch more genile than thet 
| which ascends from the plain towards the soutbern ridge of the hill 
| The king then took his determinativn to t, and put bis army in 
| order for that purpose. Each host was divided into four lorge bodies, 


eighteen yards are requisite to make that sing/e article } torbid him to request a more satisfactory view of a lady than the pre- | and each had @ reserve in the rear of the contre 


Of Jawes’s army the Earts of Huntley and Homeé led the extreme 
left wing, chiefly consisting of horderers. Next to them, on theiy 
‘right, were the Earls of Crawford and Montrore, whose followers 
| were highlanders. The king himself commanded the third or centre! 
| division. ‘The fourth division or right wing, was led by the Earls of 
Lennox and Argyle. All these bodies were separated by intervals, 
but kept the same front. The Earl of Bothwell commanded the re 
serve, which was posted behind the king's division: this foree con 
sisted of his own followers, und those of other chiefs in Lothian. 

The English were nearly in the same order. Opposed to Huntly 
and home were the two noble brothers, 8ir Edmund Howard and the 
High Admiral Sir Thomas. The centre was ted by Surrey in person, 
Sir Edward Stanley commanded 


the ‘eft wing. 
The fight began on the Scottish left wing, with an omen of good 


much prey. [t was not, however, his destiny to carry his booty sale | fortune which it did not long retain. Lome, encountering the Admi 
linto Scotland. In marching heedlessly through the extensive flat , ra! with great fury, beat bim to the ground, and bad well nigh 


dis- 
persed bis division, bad it not been ed Lord Decres with 
The Highlanders, under Crawford and Mon- 
Both the Scottish earis fell. During 
these conflicts the king's division engaged furiously with thet of the 
Earl of Surry, and, although overwelmed with showers of errows, the 
the Scots made a most valiant defence, The Karl of Bothwell, with 
the reserve, bravely supported them, and the combat became ve 
In the mean while Sir Edward 8 , with the meu 
Cheshire and Derbyshire, forming the ish wing, totally dit- 
persed theif immediate opponents the division under Lenaoz and Ar- 
gyle. Both these earls fell, and Stanley, pressing onward over the 
ground they occupied, and wheeling to his own , placed his divir 
sion in the rear of king James's broken ranks, and by en attack in that 
direction, seconded the efforts of Surrey, who was engaged with the 
Scottish army infront. But these t n and bleeding battalions 
consisted of ibe pride and flower of the Scottish gentry, who, throw- 
ing thesuselves into @ cirele, so as to resist on all points, defend them- 
selves with hooourable desperation. No one thought of abandoning 
tbe king. who, with aseless valour, fought and struggled amidst the 


foremost in the conflict. Night ———82 combetants; and 


the Scottish, like a wounded warrior courage sustains a 





jing that if he persevered in his purposed expedition, it would tes- 


logg w (be conflict lasts, but who Mints with loss of biood when it iy 
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er": ew of t 


ended, became sensible of the extent of their loss, and melted in noise- 
fess retreat from the field uf battle, in which the king and his nobles 


in the came way the love fine arts, of 
whose chosen haunt was the Acropolis and 


She Albion. 






lished society, of fame. 
gora of Athens, and of 


d. wealth, which commerce and political power had heaped in the same 


re lay slain on the fatal field of Flodden, twelve Scottish earls, 
thirteen lords, and five eldest sons of peers, fifty chiels, k s, and 
wen of eminence, and about ten thousand common men, land 
liad sastained defeats in which the loss had been numerically greater, 
Dut never one in which the number of the nobles slain, bore such a 
proportion to those of the inferior rank. The cause was portly the 
unusual obstinacy of the long defence, partly that, whem the common 
veople began, as already mentioned, to desert their standards, the no- 
Vitity and ry were deterred Ly shame and a sens¢ of honour trom 


ollow example. 
, The Scotties — long contested the fact that James IV. 
fell in the field of Fiodden, and denied that the body which the 
English exbibited as the corpse of that unhappy king was in reality 
that of their sovereign. Some sappoced that, having escaped from 
the slaughter, James had gone to the Holy Land os o pilgrim, to ap- 
the resentment of Heaven, which, he conceived, had sent his 
ast misfortune in vengeance for bis accession to his father's death. 
But there is no doubt, in the present day, that the body of James was 
found and carried to Berwick by the lord Dacres, tu whom the king 
mast have been personally well known. It was afterwards interred 
in the monastery of Sheen or Richmond. The corpse was pierced 
with two arrows, and had received the mortal wound from a bill or 
battlease. This amiable but ill-fated monarch left two lawful chil- 
dren, Jemes, his successor, and Alexander, a posthumous infant, who 
did not live two years. James IV. was the only Séottish king that 
fell in battle with the English, since the defeat and death of Malcolm 
Il1. near Alowick, He fell in bis forty-first year, after he had reigned 
twenty-six years, 
el 


CYDON—A TALE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF MONTECO. ‘ 
[ This tale, although, perhaps, rather too supernatural, is fnll of in- 
terest, and is couched in a strain of glowing eloquence. } 

The decay and corraption of Athens were more beautiful and im- 
pressive (han ever was the decline of any other state. When, instead 
of severe religion and venerable laws, no power remained in the city 
of Palins but the genius of Pericles, he concealed and brightened 
the ruins of ancient virtue with so much of intellectual excitement 
and refined pleasure, that men could scarcely fail to doubt whether 
the most solid and living substance of Good were worth the spark- 
ling and intoxicatin delusions which had been substituted for it. 

A this time the abode of one extraordinary woman furnished a kind 
and variety of enjoyments to which the world had fill then beheld 
nothing at all similar, and attracted a society in which the most cele- 
brated and wonderful minds of Athens were proud to find a place. 
Aspasia, the mistress, the queen, the inspiring goddess of this spot, in 
which so many sources of amusement, so many persons of renown 
were brought together, was berself more fascinating and more remark- 
able than aught or any one within the pale of delight that surrounded 
ber. Her beauty was of the most voluptuous fonian mould, illami- 
nated and strengthened by an intellect such as bad belonged to no 
woman before her, and has probably been given to but very few in 
later times. The large dark eyes of her country, were in her of the 
richest and deepest loveliness, and served moreover, to aid the expres- 
sion of an eloquence from which Pericles, the glory of Athenian 
speakers, and Socrates, as drawn by Plato, borrowed the awful peals 
and subtle lightnings of their noblest discourses. Her form had the 


cit 


, this complicated feeling bad drawn the inclinations of many a 
t, impassioned, and accomplished Asiatic maid, of Greek extrac- 
tion, to the spot which usited more prizes for vanity, sensibility, and 
ambition, than all the world beside. Of such women, the must beeu- 
tiful, the most —“ instructed, the most attractive, iutrealed to be 
allowed (o appear in the house of Asposia; nor was she, perhaps, 
very bitterly to be blamed for the character sue herself played, and 
for the associates with whom it connected ber. The force of her ta- 
lents, the eagerness of her longings for the gratification of the 
intellect, had brought her to the polite, the brilliant capital of the 
lonian tribes. Herhabits and her affection for Pericles bad detained 
her there: yet so as she made it her residence, her potty a Was 
necessarily invalid, ber children illegitimate, and she could hardly 
avoid the company of women, whose country, class, and position 
were in most respects the same as her own. Nothing, therefore, 
could be more splendid, nothing more animating, nothing more se- 
ductive than the female band who shone and smiled, sang, danced, 
and acted, revelled and conversed in the apartments of Aspasia, and 
alternately amused and excited the wisest and most famous of their 
male contemporaries. 

Such were the members of an assembly, which frequently met, and 
always with fresh desire to meet again, and with new admiration of 
Aspasi#. On one of these oceasions, the conversation chiely turned on 
sculpture, and Phidias took the opportunity of saying that he had lately 
obtained a new and distinguished pupil, a young Athenian, by name 
Cydon, who had spent several. years at Sicon, in the school of Poly- 
clotus, and had now returned to bis native city and placed himselt 
under the tuition of the great rival sculptor. “His genius,” added 
the master, “is of the highest order, and he alone has satisfied me in 
executing the works with which thou, O Pericles! hast commanded 
me to adorn the temples of the gods; but notin executing alone, for 
by Apollo, his own designs are so excellent, that I begin to feel more 
jealous of him than of Polycletus himself.” 

“ Aud what,” inquired Aspasia, “are the particular merits which 
thou discoverest in his productions ?” 

“[ had almost answered,” he replied, “that his works bave all the 
perfections which sculpture ovght or is able to exhibit. But 1 think 
that be is especially remarkable for the life and eager motion with 
which he seems to inspire the figures of those in full youth and acti- 
vity. He has lately wrought in clay an Atalanta, as graceful and airy 
as our friend young Dryupe. And be alone has satisfied me by the 
groups of the Lapithw and Centaurs, which he has added to those de- 
signed by myself.” 

“A mighty praise!" said the mistress of Pericles; “I should like to 
see thy new Sicyonian wonder.” 

* That will be difficult,” replied the master, ‘for he is wrapped up 
in his art; and I believe that if I could induce him to steal an hour 
from the chisel, and to visit thee, he would see even in thyself and 
Dryope, n0 more than models to be studied and copied.” 

“ And dost thou think,”’ she asked, “that there would be nothing 
for a woman to be vain of in supplying to so accomplished an artist as 
this fa examples for his nymphs and goddesses? Thou, shalt 
bring him hither to-morrow; if be will speak of nothing else, he shall 
rave the eloquent mysteries of his art, until Jwe believe that Destiny, 
and Night, and Heaven, the earliest Powers, were but mighty sculp- 
tors, and that in statuary alone are to be found the teue harmony, and 
purpose, and ideal model, of human existence.” 
he morrow and its evening came in season, and brought Cydon 





perfect 5 —*1 required by sculptors, and, seldom discovered, ex- 
eir productions; and its movements satiated the eye 
and the fancy with the airy softness peculiar to the females of the | 
Asiatic shore. But that form and inimitable grace appeared endowed 
with a new beauty when displayed io the mimic dances, which em- 
dodied the conceptions of poetry in images of a beauty far more exqui- 
Sife, and far, alas! more fleeting, then that of the painter’s creation. 
To all this it must be added, that her knowledge 8 pony aud the 
arts put heron a level, in these respects, with the tists, the 


si the sculptors, and architects, who ‘the detight 
of Greeed, Wid who svught mo sagerly for approbation of their 
ekitl, than for that of their whole nation assembled at Elis of Corinth. 


Her manners, moreover, were marked with the most admirable ease, 
tleness, and spirit; and she alone, of those women who have rash- 

y wandered for applause beyond the circle of their homes, was able 

to conceal if not subdue, the restless craving of vanity, which are so 
much less satisfactory to others after the first moments of their sur- 
prise and excitement, than even the indifference of stagnant dullness. 

The house in which she lived was one of the largest and handsomest 

at Athens, where, however, the appearance of the private buildin 
was strongly contrasted with the —* magnificence of the public 
edifices. Aspasia, to whom, as a foreigner, the state was less a source 
of enjoyment and dignity than to women connected with it by legal 
rights and sacred privileges, had felt the want of a domestic impor- 
tance and splendour that should in some sort afford her compensation. 
Pericles had gratified her taste and ambition, and his riches, and the 
admiration of the wealthiest and most powerful Athenians, and of the 
wiost accomplished artists in the world, bad filled her abode with fo- 
reign rarities, with the most delicately shaped and painted vases, and 
with innumerable ceful devices in bronze and marble. Her 
apartments might thus have been —* a new Delphi, conse- 
crated to Eros and the Graces, and as brilliantly ornamented with ap- 
ah 9 og offerings and master-pieces as was the Temple of Apollo 
with the trophies or spoils of victory, the offerings of cities, the sta- 
tues of heroes and of gods. 

Hither congregated the men whose names have been through all 
succeeding time the watchword of genius and glory. Anaxagoras, 
the philosopher, and Cratinus, the comic poet, in his extreme old 
age, brought to the society of Aspasia their wisdom and their wit. So- 
2* delighted bis beautiful hostess with a temper full of higher and 
more genia! poetry than all the eloquence in which Euripides exagge- 
rated his sensibility, his passions, and his scepticism. The young 
Thucidides came to be instructed in civil knowledge by Pericles, to 
whom the younger Socrates taught in tarn a deep and more precious 
lore. When Georgias attempted to declaim or to dispute, he was 
gravely conquered or laughably parodied by Aspasia. Pananus con- 
soled himself in her company, at his painting having been excelled by 


tothe abode of Aspasia. Tbe day and hour was unpropitious to the 
sculptor. He had before been entirely indifferent to all things but his 
own pursuit. Engaged in it-be had been tranquil, cheerful, happy. 
He was now thrown among those who with a relish for the arts as 
lively if not so deep and devoted as his own, added eloquence, and 
wit, and beauty, and noble and wirining manners, and a thousand ac- 
complisiiments. He was at first surprised and bewildered, then das · 
aled, then delighted, then seduced. The Dryope, whose name bas 
before been mentioned, was younger than Aspasia, and a native of 
ber ewn Miletus. Pleased by the fresh and * spirit of the youse 
sculptor, and amused by the wondering ecagera whh which he en- 

yed those pleasures of society that he bad never known before, she 
stowed on him a degree of attention and favour which many of the 
wealthiest and greatest in Athens could neither purchase nor com- 
mand. Is it range that Cydon should have been gratified, attracted, 
overpowered? His sacred enthusiasm for bis divine art was laid 
asleep. His love of ideal beauty hamnted him no more. And it 
seemed to him that keenness and reality had been wanting in the 
most cherished of his past enjoyments. 

The effect of his new state of mind on the productions of his chisel 
soon became visible. The simple severity, the harmonious unity, that 
had before distinguished his designs, all disappeared; and the statues 
on which he was engaged began to address themselves the vulgar eye, 
to the senses, to the passions, the excitement of which precludes the 
pleasures of the imagination, and the love of the consistent, the ab- 
stract, the austerely beautifal. Aspasia smiled, while Phidias sighed, 
at the disease, the madness of Cydon. He, meanwhile, himselt, an- 
innitiated in the schools of philosophy, and accustomed to reflect on 
nothing but the laws of outward grace and perfection, knew not his 
own temper or condition. He felt that his calmness, his self-reliance, 
his reverence for his art, were diminished or destroyed; but he knew 
not why. He cherished a vehement and almost delirious passion for 
Dryope: but he could not explain why it was that, in the intervals of 
mental excitement, he was overpowered by an aching discontent. 

After afew months of this fluctuating and painful existence, his 
temper became uncertain, and his intellectual vivacity broke forth 
only in fits, which were commonly followed by pauses of sullen si- 
lence, or by bursts of bitter sarcasm against himsel{ and all mankind. 
Dryope began to treat him with disdainful coldness or ridicule, half 
Se severe; and at last Cydon determined to re-assert his 

ormer power of self-command, and repaired to the house of Aspasia, 
where hie expected to meet with Dryope, for the purpose of bidding 
her farewell. She was not there. Her lover was angry at himself 
and her, and sat mute and apart. But Socrates, who delighted to 
cope with all men in their strangest moods, and who was then young 
and adventurous, placed himself beside the sculptor, end began to 
converse with him in that unostentatious method so singularly fit for 








Timagoras; and Phidias and Ictinus drew from her the inspiration 
and rules of those wonders of architecture and sculpture which she 
had incited Pericles to command, and of which the execution was 
submitted to her jadgment by the immortal artists. And Pericles 
himself, the general, the orator, the statesman, the band, the tongue, 
the eye, the genius of Athens, while he displayed his love for her with 
a grave and devoted enthusiasm, maintained at the same time with 
playful dignity bis immense superiority in will and in station over al! 
others who approached him. 

Among the acquaintances of Aspasia, the women were not the least 
celebrated nor the least admired. 
terth, as of a different rank and fame from her whole sex. 
stant and respectful attachment of Pericles would alone have been 
sufficient to procure for her this estimation. But it was still more cer- 
tainly secured by her own powers; yet, though endowed with rarer 
beauty and faculties than all others, she was still the loveliest, the 
most extraordinary representative of a numerous class. The increase 
of luxury, the excessive refinement of taste and sensibility, the 
sharpened bunger for excitement of every kind, in a city where the 
intellect and the arts were so highly cultivated, the direction which 
this love of pleasare bad taken towards the enjoyment of fancy and 
¢ympathy, al! this had necessarily created a demand for a species of 
social relaxation and of female igtercourse, very different from all 
that had been known-in Greece in the days of its domestic simplicity. 


Aspasia herself stood promigently | 
The con- | 


concealing his design, and for obtaining its accomplishment. Their 
| dialogue was long and various; and until near its conclusion Cydon 
| did not suspect that it had any particular reference to his own state of 
mind. But when the philosopher arose and bid him good evening, be 
| began to considerthe purport of all they bad been saying; and he 
| found that the causes and nature of the delusive temptations to which 
he had for months been yielding, were laid open before him with a 
clearness of which he had no previous experience. Self-reproach 
| and the resolution of amendment divided his soul, and he left the 


— February ¢, 


Near him stood an altar, on which priests and el — 
sacrifice. He had waited but a few —2 when dere wore 

made in a loud voice, that whoever wished'to take part * 
torch-tace should now come forward. About ty enty teres 
presented themselves, and threw aside their mantles, i me 
them a torch was given; and when the last had been so each oi 
Cydon fancied that he heard a clear, steady whisper at his ome 
ing, * Thou, too, O Cydon! must engage in the torcli-race 7* 


and 
—— 





gle for the prize.” _He could not bimself account fo ’ 
she impulse which fed bim to lay aside his cloak, tp: a 
among the competitors. A moment's delay had taken place — 
people shouted their joy when they saw in the light of thew 
another candidate step | Pace and demand a torch. Be 
The runners were ranged in line ; a flame at a distance was po} 
out fo them as the gou! round which they were to pass, and 

to the altar; and each was then desired to kindle his flam’ Peter, 
sacred fire. One prayed to Jupiter, another to Venus, a third Ad 
las, a fourth to the Dioscuri. Cydon prayed not at all, but be Ay 
to think how little even Dryope would now care to hear of his 
cess. While this thought was passing through his mind, he we” 
to himself to hear the same unknown voice which had sa 
dressed him, exclaim, at no great distance, “O! Fire, which * 
first give life unto the soul of man, be thou propitious to Cydon,” Ty, 
young man started and looked hastily around him, but he could 
see’ the sharp tights and deep masses of shadow amid the tang. 
priests and rivals, and the red and flitting gleams on 8 few of “ 
thousands of earnest faces that encircled him. The stars 3 
dim above. and the sky appeared to weigh with a load of ddim 
the assemblage. . = 
In another instant the signal had been given; and the ry 

ing the torches in their hands, had * forward on the — 
He who should first return to the altar with his torch still burn F 
to be declared the conqueror. The troop rushed on, gleaming *— 
flashing, like a rout of phantoms, each armed with a meteor, Th 
voices of the multitude broke forth into a wild shout as they bony 
away, and then succeeded a breathless silence while the specia: 
—— to discern the fate of cach individual competitor, On: 
one the torches were seen to be extinguished; and before : 
reached the turning point the numbers were reduced to less thes, 
balf of those which had begun the race. But to those around 4 
altar the excitement of the spectacle was much eugmented, for iy 
faces of the youths were now visible to them, and every instar: 
brought them nearer and nearer to the goal. The rapid limbs, af» 
were scarcely discernible, but the lights blazed brightly OD the eage, 
countenances, and threw, as they glanced along, a momentary ger 
on the Dressing line of spectators, who, as soon as the me 
cers had passed by, closed in like a wave of the sea behind 

At the close but two candidates remained: the foremost Vio- 
lently but covered his mouth with his hand least his breathing shoud 
comely agitate the flame. ‘hey were now close to the alter 
and the hinder of the rivals had but a second on which to depend {- 
his final effort. With a long bound he passed his antagonist, who» 
torch was in the same moment extinguished by the of air. As 
to the first at the goal, and to him whose torch had alone remained 
unextinguished, suecess was adjudged to Cydon. The muttitud 
shouted again, as if for an Athenian victory, at the triumph of one 
whose name scarcely ten among them had ever heard before, 

The yonth escaped as speedily as possible from the crowd, and took 
his way —— the most gloomy and retired portion of the grove. 
When he had reached a spot of almost entire darkness, he leaned 
against the stem of a large plane-tree, and began to meditote, wha, 
why, and whence he was, by what laws called on to guide himsl 
and destined to what end ? 

“Knowest thou,” said the low and'piercing voice which he bad tite 
already heard that evening—“ knowest thou in what solemnity thor 
hast now been engaged, and victorious?" Surprised and dwe-strc 
as Cydon was, he had scarcely courage to answer; and before te 
could say “No,” the voice continued: “ The altar in this a 
sacred to Prometheus, to the Titan, who animated man by | from 
heaven. In his honour those torches were kindled, and vrieg 
institated which was won by thee. It is thy destiny to seek ouf 
cave ia which the flame, brought by him from the sun, is stitl burning 
Frame, as thou art skilled, a woman, and enliven ber with tha io- 
mortal fire. So shall thy happy fate be accomplished ; and so shal! 
be freed.” 

Cydon became a wanderer on the earth. In the midst of ‘solitude, 
at the depth of night, that startling and mournful voice had come W 
him, and told him that the release of the warning = from is 
misery, depended on his success in discovering the cave of Promether 
and in achieving the task assigned to him. The weary and paivitl 
enterprise more than once disgusted the sculptor. He turned ast 
from his lonely pilgrimage, and plunged into the crowds of cite 
His jourveying in the deserts of the world had not indeed givenbe 
knowledge of the spot for which he was in search ; but he hadole 
and carelessly collected golden ingots pure from the rade and sir 
moulds of the rocks, and in wastes marked with the footsteps of t 
lion, and crevices inhabited by serpents, had gathered caskets of be) 
andemerald. With these he had the means of displaying royal s#* 
and purchasing unbounded pleasures; but at the moments wher) 
soul was about to sink for ever into vanity and sell inal 
seared and roused by that pursuing voice.—He appeared for an ins 
in a popular assembly, a way-worn citizen ina foreign garb, bat ® 
the tumult that followed his first solemn and menacing words, be ® 
failing voice came shrill and commanding to bis ear, and be (wr 
and fed. Nor was it afterwards clearly Setermined whether be be 
been a messenger from the guardian deities of the city, ora cnm@™ 
haunted and maddened by the furies. He rushed into a feld of 
and broke violently through a pbalans of spears; and whet be 
hailed as meriting the prize of valour, by those whom he bed me 
lessly aided, a whisper overpowered the crash of arms and on 
trumpets, and compelled him to resume bis solitary and 7 

“Tt00,” pronounced the voice, “ was myself like thee, ‘he 
in the torch-race. I too undertook this enterprize; but I we 
aside by folly and by weakness. Ages have passed away, 
still @ miserable wanderer, nor can I be released, from ™Y 
but by thy success: and if thou shalt yield to any delusive en 
and fdrego the task on which thou hast entered, such asis SY™™ 
such also will be thine.” > bed be 

Seven years of watching, and labour, and fruitless *r ie 
spent by Cydonsince the night wheu he departed from Atbess is 
found himself at fast in the midst of loftier and wilder eminene 
any he had before beheld. Masses of rock and sharp crg* 
themselves on all sides among thickets, and patches ne 
Above, the breasts of the mountains rose immensely, Lage 
rious shades of barrenness; and the ice-peaks and frozen 9 
towered over all, white, green, azure, and sparkling. — 2* 
ravine a cateract tumbled and roared, aud from the pout’ 





| house of Aspasia in many respects an altered man. 

The evening had closed in when Cydon began to walk alone and 
moody in the outskirts of Athens. He mused with sorrow on bis 
wasted days and lost tranquility ; and the thought as to the origin and 


of Socrates, revived in his mind, and gained augmented power. His 
miserable meditations and gloomy doubts were suddenly interrupted, 
when he found himself in the neighbourhood of a vast multitude 
gathered around and beneath a grove of trees, which appeared as 
mere masses of uncertain shadow in the deepening twilight. Through- 
out the crowd there was a hum and stir of expectation. Cydon pres 
sed among them in the hope of speedily making his way to the other 
side of an atsemblage in which be felt that he bad no interest: but he 
soun found himself one of the innermost ring of spectators, who en- 
compessed a large and level space in the centre of the grove. 





destiny of man, which had been excited in him by the conversation | 


Cydon stood, was only discernible by the swoke-like vapour Oh 
that hung ina —“ cloud over the black and solid ane +? 
trees. Asheerand immeasurable descent, dark with foliage. 
| his feet; and far below, through a cleft of the hills, the ore) nl 
line of the ocean was faintly visible. —The distant — sot 
ing heavily, like slow specks in the air, around their ces mn thee” 
and the rustling of the forest reached the ear, mingled © 
ing how! of beasts of prey. ‘ “o 
But the wanderer —X from the prospect before bie a0 
lated a natural archway, under the shadow of which "eel to 
t was the mouth of a cavern,of which the roof < ‘va 
height, and which pom ee far * —* —“ J 3 
ed beneath it, and who was looking ow , —* 
a great proscenium, through which might be beheld a sect? rf 
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; felt a trembling eagerness and *0- 
soratiay of —— —e— he had — perhaps, arrived at 
lene which was to be the term of bis journeyings, and which 2 
the spot io him than any other on earth. hag eee 
: to the mi wers whose sanctuary 
a ts = ed cher parent —8 waters of a spring that rose * 

4d of the cave, aad then flowed down the monntain, ae es * 
red to penetrate into the farthest recesses of that dark solitude. 
did not dare to supply himself with a tocch, for he knew that no 

" fire must approach the spot where burnt the flame of —n— 
ey therefore, brought bim inte complete night; he pursue 
his way, till, on turning round a sharp angle a rock, he saw before 
: ‘cave sought, and the sacred lire. 2 
— ge — ——— hall, in the centre of which the flame 

ag ame raised on noaliar. sorfed with any fuel. The flame 
vif was a sufficient evidence ; and when the Athenian drew — 
ne he bowed himself to the ground, and heard aiid the boundless 
= lonely silence that surrounded bim, the quick throbbings of his 

. stricken bosom. 
——2 under the guidance of a wonderful destiny ; 
and with equal labour, but less of anxiety than before, he retraced his 

to upper earth and the light of day; but he found at his return 
tek os aiready midnight ; and weary and lappy he sank to * 
* don determined that thenceforth the outer cavern should be his 
a and the spot sacred to his labours. He brought frorn the woods 
and the materials for a couch of moss and leaves, which he col- 
oe in arecessat one side of the gigantic chamber. ‘The fountain 
supplied him with his only beverage. bs ; 
aa on all sides the means requisite to the fulfilment of his 
enterprise : and wandering far and boldly in an unknown land, he 
was often benighted at a distance from the cave, and saw the stars rise 
from asea on which no sail was ever seen, or cross at inidnight the 

p of sky aver some marrow gorge in which no human steps but his 
re had before trodden. bm 

When once of twice, during these months of toil, his hand andre- 
solution had for a moment failed him, he had been startled and warned 
by the groans from the forest of bis invisible pursuer: and thus urged, 
be bad resumed his labour, and so far successtully performed it. 

He again began to search the wilderness for those of its productions, 
which were needful to him; he gatuered from the banks of streams 
and {rom nooks on the rocky shore of the ocean, the purest sands, 
the whitest, and smoothest clay. He obtained among the mountains 
fragments of the most transparent alabaster; and every metal that en- 
riches the coffers in the dark and antique treasuries of the earth. With 
these materials before him, he began to meditate the work. During 
many days and nights,a shadow appeared to flit around bim, which 
perpetually mocked bis grasp, and changed its aspect. Fora moment, 
he thonght thet he had * of the image which be was called to em- 
body, but before he could fix on ita steady gaze, it turned into the 
smiling and voluptuous form ot Dryope ; and then it seemed that she 
too departed, and left behind only the spectral and invisible presence 
of the unknown being who had so often warned and excited bim. 

When unable to gain the idea for which be was searching, he recur- 
red to all the sculptured or living beauty be had ever wiinessed, inthe 
faint hope of constructing from these recollections a form suet: as 
that for the conception of which he longed. But each confused or ef- 
faced the others; and ia no single image of his memory, did he find 
the characteristics which he required; he was at last wearied out by 
many efforts, and fevered by fruitless anxiety. Absorbed and’ har- 
rassed by histhoughts, he bad long forgotten to supply himself with 
needful sustenance, and he sank, exhausted, on the rocky floor of the 
cavern. The wide entrance grew dark with night; and slowly and 

nfully be became aware that figures were shaping bya in 
Fight on the dusky ground-work. They past along the sky in gliding 
procession, with the swift and easy pace of dreams. First came the 
stately Cybele, and then a group of queens in diadems, laurelled 
priestesses, and prohetic virgins, bearing the lyre. ‘To these sueceed> 
ed the wild mountain women of Arcadia and Thessaly, siangely 
clothed, some armed like hunters, some wielding (he implementa,of 

They were followed by a band of catlive 


chante’s striking high their cymbals and tamborines, waving bramehds 
laden with purple grapes, leading the leopard and the young liow in 
leashes of viue-boughs, and mingled with laughing children, an@ pur- 
sued by reeling fauns. A space of darkness divided them from § com- 
pany of the Spartan Mothers, attired, as they were wont to be for the 
lestivals of their mythology. But the last figures of the traig were 
far less grave and matronly than those who preceded them, anf gould 
scarcely be distinguished trom the foremost shapes in a knot of those 
beautiful singers, and flute-players, and dancers, whom Cydon had 
seen before. They turned their eyes on him, aud he fangted for an 
instant (bat be recognised the features and look of Dryopey when they 
all faded from before him; and soon on the dim Void a ftern and gi- 
gantic shadow moved along, with his left hand pressed upon his heart, 
where the vengeance of Jove had struck, and bis right uplifted, as if in 
fised and triumphant resolution. It was the (orm of Prometheus. 
Behind him lided Mercury the life-giver, and Pallay and between 
them Cydon beheld a lovely being, the image he so logg had sought; 
an earnest calm, a youthfelness as if from the land i the morning, 
pervaded the lovely phantom, and inspired the rapt arfst. 
‘ With a glad spirit and hopeful confidence, Cydon began his labour. 
The waters of the fountain, the salt waves of the sea, bre and sunlight, 
and the animating air, were all employed by him t¢ purify, or melt, 
Or mingle the materials which he had collected. The flame which be 
had kindled under the arch of the cavern, and fed with branches of 
and oak, blazed nightly like a beacon, unbeheld by any eyes but 
sand to himself when returning belated from his search for food, 
seemed slowing with a strange glare, and as if it might well have ga- 
thered aroundit a wild company of robbers, and fair forest witches, 
and horned satyrs. By these toils be at last succeeded in obtaining 
the pare and beautiful substance of which the new progeny of his art 
and mistress of his soul was to be framed. It snited the whiteness 
and polish of the pearl, and might have been thought a-kia, like it, to 
ihe spray of the ocean from which the goddess of beauty rose, and 
whose mighty and secret spirit was the parent of Prometheus. 
ana artist drew no design, and shaped no model ; but possessed hy 
he vision he had seen, fe found in it his only and gufficient rule. 
Slowly and reverentially, he attempted to realise it in his work, and 
be 'rembled like a votary who handles the most awful symbols of his 
religion, while he smoothed and adapted the plates, gs thin and deli- 
Me as layers of the finest shell; or steeped them in the transparent 
dun or softened them with gentle heat. He felt from the first hours 
his labour as if the imperfect shape had been anigated by a sentient 
ory ‘ousness, could mourn and reproach bim for a mument’s neglect, 
J long like him for the completion of his enterprize. ‘Therefore 
ith a beating beart he daily flew, at the firstinstgnts of his awaken- 
"g, to the mute idol of his worship; and the freshness of the morning 
“i, the singing of the birds, the suashine tempered by the winds and 
y the overarching rock, and the beautiful expanse of landesepe, gave 
— « sew pleasure from a faint but constant feeling of sympathy in 
“sjoyment between him and the fair image #f hishands. He often 
— his oceupation until long after the moon had risen between 
" ~~ The red light of the fire shone on the projecting crags, and 
— —* e rays of theluminary beamed unbreken on the statue, which 
: ~ ered as if of more exquisite substance ‘han silver or ivory ; while 
—* —7 breathed from the forest, the fountain whispered et his 
— — # even seemed to Cydon that a dreamy song came from the 
— —* and was inly repeated by the shape, at the perfecting 
—*8 ~~ be so devoutly toiled. While the spirit-like light of Heaven 
—— acted by the polished limbs and bosom, and the glory was only 
on hted by the moving shadow of the sculptor's head and hands, 
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She Albion. 








ever before presented itsell t@ bis thoughts. ‘The shape gained splen- 
dour and a celestial life fromthe beams that ilieunineted it, and which 
almost belonged asa nataral halo to the still severity, the innocent 
—— the composed lightuess, and winning dignity of its as- 
pec 


Yet even when the work was on the point of being completed, the 
long continuance of labour, and the ~ which follows extreme 
joy, bad nearly withdrawn Cydon from the task appointed to him. 
The image of ope still haunted bimin the flush of her youthful 
and seductive beauty; and the sculptor was at last so maddened by 
the memory of his early attachment, and the loveliness of the vision, 
that he was rushing forward to pursue her, when the melancholy cry 
of the unseen warder rang from the woods below. The delusive shape 
vanished from the eyes of the Athenian and returned no more. 

Seven years had since Cydon reached the cave. The figure 
was perfected, and be gazed on his own (air achievement with a pas- 
sionate yet religious love. He threw himself on the ground betore it 
and gazed at it for hours. The one hand drooped in front, and the 
other was halfextended from the bosom, and raised to the level of the 


bead. A tranguil smile slept on the lips, aod the eyes which were 
bene towards him, looked as if waiting to beam with intelligence and 
atlection. 


Such acreature might bave glided from the evening star, 
and would have stood thus tranquil, thus exquisite, (hus delicately pure, 
seeming amid that dark rock, those gloomy woods, and that barbarous 
ruggedness of yee a being of a brighter and more sublime ele 
ment than earth includes or man imagines. 

* Soon, soon,” exclaimed the Sculptor, “ shall this white rose-bud 
open its leaves to the sunshine, breathe in the air of heaven, and trem- 
ble at my touch with life and love.” 

He hastily built before the image an alter of stone, and heaped on it 
precious gums and boughs of fragrant wood. He then framed atorch 
so that it might burn slowly and long; and thus prepared he again des- 
cended into the earth. He encountered the seme difficulties and dan- 
gersas before, and overcame them with equal courage. Again he 
reached the Hall of the Sun-Flame, which glowed as intensely as 
when first he saw it. [le prayed to the genius of the place, and in- 
voked the name of the Titan, and then with reverence and determina- 
tion kindled his torch in that dazzling fire. ‘The parent blaze died on 
a sudden, and its extinction was accompanied by an everpowered 
peal, which seemed to shake the primeval earth around him; but his 
torch still burned and tighted him on his way through the dark abysses 
of the world. He bove it across the river, and climbed with it the 
perilous ascent beyond. It still beamed in his hand when he reached 
the * cave; and with trembling anxiety, in the darkness of the 
night, be applied it to the fuel on the altar. The flame rose bright and 
clear, a pillar of glory; but suddenly it broke and wavered, and 
seemed to cling and adapt itself to the limbs of the statue, whieb qui- 
vered as it were with the first thrill of life, and welcomed the light to 
its bosom. But the work of Cydon’'s hands dissolved and fell away, 
and disclosed the new and beautiful creature, to whom it had served 
as a husk or chrysalis. He too, sank and espired. The last sound 
that pierced his ears was acry of joy from the forest, which told the 
release of his pursuer. The last sight that filled bis eyes was the look 
of the ascending maiden, who, as she rose aloft into that starry sky, 
turned on him a look of affection, and beckoned his spirit to follow 
her from the earth. 

— — 


ARE THERE MORE INHABITED WORLDS 
THAN OUR GLOBE ? 

Of the origin and first formation of the sun and planets of our sys- 
tem there has been various hypotheses. That which comes nearest to 
natural appearances supposes, that the sun was formed out of the chao- 
tic elements, in a state of intense fusion, that, havigg received a rotary 
motion from the Great First Mover, it shot forth masses of burning 


the law of gravitation an orb or planet, the molten matter of whic 
ejected portions of itself that formed its satellites. The farthest from 
lodes tssmoke ahd ashes at qn immense 

strongly corroborated by the density of the planets, each of which is 
dense or ponderous, not in proportion to its magnitude, but to its 
nearness to the centre. Thus compared with the weight of water 
as unit, Mercury is nine times and a quarter heavier, and Saturn light- 
er, than water, ‘ 

It has been proved to demonstration, that the earth must have ex- 
isted, thousands of years, a sterile rock of granite, before its surface 
produced vegetables and animals by the creative power of God; and 
that these successively perished, and others of different genera suc- 
ceeded, and thus proceeded for many centuries before the creation of 
man, Every day some new discoveries are made in the different sira- 
ta of the earth, establishing the truth of these fects. Among the re- 
lics of innumerable animals which uo longer exist, no human skeleton 
has ever been found. 

Our solar system consists of the sun, in the centre, (880,000 miles 
in diameter,) seven primary planets, and eighteen secondary or satel- 
lites, all moving round him. There have been wlso discovered be- 
tween the orbits of Mars and Jupiter, four others, bnt so small as to be 
seen only through the telescope. Besides these, there are belonging 
to the system, more than four hundred comets, which have been noted 
in the annals of astronomy. They move round the sun with incredi- 
| ble swiftness, in orbits very eccentric, having the sun in one of the 





foci. Their bodies or nucleus appearto be not so solid as those of the 
planets; in some it seems quite vapoury, and they have tails of many 
millions of miles in length, not dissimilar to the Aurora Borealis, and 
through which the stars may be discerved. The iods and returns 
of those bodies have been attempted to be caleulated, but it seems 
without success. Some are supposed to have fallen on the sun, others 
to have lost their way in the regions of illimitable space, and, per- 
haps to be attracted by some larger body. Their uses have been va- 
| riously assigned; the hypothesis that supposes them to form and dif- 
| fuse the electric fluid through the planetary spaces bas the greatest 
| Share of probability. 

It now remains to be examined, how far all, or any of these orbs are 
fitted for the support of animal or vegetable subsistence. 

It is natural to suppose, that the wonderful appearance of the celes- 
tial orbs, as seen through optic inswuments, would give rise to new 
theories and opinions. ‘he first speculation wes that the moon, en- 
| joying all the advantages of our earth, was as fitted for the habitation 
\ af eaitnale and the growth of vegetables, as its primary. Galileo, 
| strongly persuaded of the great probability of it, made the first map of 
jthe moon. It was adopted by most of the astronomers of bis time, 
| and they actually began to dispute about the right of giving aames of 

districts and seas, which they fancied they could discover on the disk 
| of that satellite. Milton, with whom Galileo appears to have been a 
favourite pbilosopher, alludes to his plausible supposition, though he 
| did not believe it was founded in on. <a Cae says 
'an excellent French proverb, ie not always the most true. 
| ‘There bas been a — diversity of opinions on the subject. Many 
| eminent astronomers and philosophers maiutein, that nut only the 
mvon, but the sun and planets are inhabited. Sir Isaac Newtoa, in- 
deed, is wholly silent on the subject, but Dr. Herschel sffiems with 
confidence that the body of that luminary is cool enough fow inhati- 
tants to dwell there ; that its lami atmosphere is about 2.500 miles 
|from the surface of Lis orb, which is occasionally seen throngh the 
breaches called spots, which fluctuate irregularly oo ws atmosphere. 
Huygens, an astronomer and mathematician of the first distinction, 
has publisbed a work called ‘‘Cosmotheories,’ im which be peoples the 
; moon and with inhabitagts precisely similar in body and mind 
| to those of the earth. Buta little treatise published in France more 











matter far into the regions of space; each of these masses formed 3 


the centre being composed of the lightest materials, as a volcano ex- 
white 


5, Weep- } pi 


ing and chained, the spoil of a city, and these by a giddy troopo Bagey weighty are sent a shorter distance from the erater, “Phis WeOTy ie 








been translated into ali the Laroy peou language 

was once so fi as to be found fa nil the boudelry af Pack 
being founded, however, on the Cartesian , and otherwise erro 
weous, it is mow become obsolete. Others, as Whiston and King, at- 
tempting to combine philosophy with rehgion, teech us, that the sun 
is the abode of the blessed, gathered from all the planets of the sy» 
tem—ia short, the New Jerusalem, sparkling with gems and iat 
the same time they suppose that comets are so many places of punish 


a hy the wicked. 

our satellite the moon, we ht to be 

she revolves round the earth on — — axis ow benny wayber 
also round the sun in the same period as the earth. which she always 
— 22 she Repos great * to be united, and is 
sometime “Oth nearer ber primary, than at 

tance being 240,000 miles Bow is centre. — eee 

The view of the earth from the moon must be awfully beautifal 

being more than thirteen times larger. Our planet exhibits in succes. 
sO, as she “ spiuis on her soft axle,” the continents, Ocvans, seas, 
islands, mountains, and rivers of the eastern and western hemispheres, 
whilst the polar regions, with their icebergs and snowg, and the 


snowy summiis of the Al d 
pearls in reflecting the —34 Actes, qparkle like exerts and 
, enjoy a 


The lunarians, if such there be, of one lunar hemi 
day and night, each a fortnight long, but never see { earth, whilst 
the natives of the jother half bask in the earth shine, with simila: 

but they never see the sun. 


but opposite phases to those of the moon, 
The refraction of the rays of light from a rarer io a denser mediom. 


is aptly ilusteated by placing a silver coin in the bottom 

will not be seen at a litle distance, but b pouring on Soe Nadie te 
enlarged, and visible over the edge. Thus it is in our atmosphere. 
The san and moor descending from the zenith, into thicker air. 
— assume a larger disk as they approach the horizon, when the 
ower segments appear swelled out in breadth, and when their orbe 
have actually set, theic images will be represented for some minutes 
in the horizon. Our atmosphere is also the conductor of beat as well 
as light, yetaltbough it extends about fifty miles in bei ht, at only etx 
miles above the suriace it would not sustain life, even in the torrid gone. 
The same effect potas pias in ascending in a balloon, whilst the ocean 
of moving clouds aud vapour hides from the aeronaat the surface of 
the globe. Now toapply these facts to the moon and planets. When 
seen from the earth in clear weather, they always appear serene and 
cloudiess. Nothing is so deceptive as optical illusions: we believe w 
see what We wish to see, and there are mirages among the stars, as 
well ason the earth. The solur rays are reflected from the cold face 
of the moon, but produce no warmih. On the ebscaration of a 
none or star by her broad disk, it causes no changes in the stars, nor 
eaves @ spectrum tor a moment behind; the star immerges in an in- 
stant behind the moon; such also is the case with the satellites of Ju- 
piter, which are objects of constant observation. Further, if there 
were seas in the moon, the attraction of the earil, being twelve times 
greater than bers, would inevitably deluge that portion of her globe 
nearest the earth, especially when in conjunction with the sua, it 
would cause spring tides. Now the moon being similar in substance 
to the earth, and moving in the same orbit, it is proved she is without 
air or water, and caunot, therefore, support animals or vegetables ; 
still less could the other planets of thesysiem, which, labouring under 
the same privations, occupy such sites that no animal could exist in 
them, even if they could breathe. 

Mercury, the smallest and weightiest planet of the system, must be 
vitrified or calcined from bis vicinity to the solar Gre, if his matter 
were less compact. ‘To suppose inhabitants could exist there, one 
must imagine them to be so many basaltic Memnons animated. Venus 
is farther femoved, and is besides as large, or even larger than the 
earth. Great expectations were raised that a satellite and atmosphere 
would be de:nonstrated on her famous transit over the sun's disk in 
1760, but neither appeared. ?, 

‘Those astronomers who support the hypothesis of planetary inhali- 
tants, pefer to Venus and Mars, as the neurestto and most resemblin 
the carth, hey preteod to see now on the polar regions of Mars, and 
}oay, therefore, the ‘ for ibe 

enough > 


s, and even into \ 


imortropioal parts warm enni 

this weak reasoning confautes itself. 

Of the nature of three immense 
and Herschel, with the magnificent accompa nt of statollites, belts, 
and rings, we know almost nothing; their distance from (he san ly so 
great, thathe must appear but a bright star to them; bis light is, how 
ever, stroug enough (o be reflected, but lis heat would be scareely per- 
.ceptible even in Jupiter. They are formed of light matter; for the 
of Jupiter ss but a little heavier, and those of the others are lighter 
than water. | ’ 
They are, possibly, holtow oblate spheroids. The enormous orb of 
Jupiter, more than 80,000 miles in diameter, whirls round bis asis in 
less than ten hours. What rapid mutations must his sky exbibit in 
bis day and night of five hours eae! ‘The sun, stars, and planets, 
flying across (he colestial arch,—rive and set in quick suceession,— 
whilst bis four moons appear, sometimes single, sometimes altogether — 
eclipsing the sun and each other. His year is equal to twelve of ours, 
and bis season isinvariable. Supposing the rotation of Satern (for it 
bas wot been ascertained) be equally rapid, t may account for the for 
mation of his ring, in consequence of the prevalence of the centri- 
fugal form of bis equatoriaY parts, which detached the matier of which 
it is composed fromthe body of the planet. It ayst be evideot that 


no animal could live in them. 
And what then is tais grand display—the work of an all-wiee aod 
omoipotent God intended for? ‘That must remain among bis secret 
fo reveat 


purposes, until, in his wisdom and goodness, he may 
. These gio 
re 


nets, Jupiter, Saturn, 


them. The world is still young, and eternity a long 
rious orbs may be now iu preparation for inhabitants; the earth 
volved round the sun many ages without any. 

In taking a Gnal survey of the solar system, it is strikingly eviden' . 
tbat no gituation could be so happily chosen, as that which is oceupied 
by the orbit of the earth; midway between the orbits of Mars and 
Venus. Had it been somewhat nearer the Grst, the frost and snow of 
the poles would spread over the temperate zones and compel the in- 
habitants to occupy solely the turrid zone. Onthe other hand, if moved 
a little towards Venus, the hest would be so great, that the tropical 
regions wust become an arid and burning desert, os they were suppus- 
ed to be by the ancients. 

Oar little globe, therefore, appears to be highly favoured ; and when 
we contemplate the glorious sun in all his dour, end the serene, 
majestic moon, “ walking in brightness,” and the mingled mdiance 
of the stars, and the varied charms of our own lovely planet, what 
heart so imsensible as not to feel the profoundest grati to the Gres* 
Giver of all these gifts !—Amulet. 

— — 


INFALLIBLE CURE FOR STUTTERING. 


The most common case of stu bowever, is not, as has beea 
Leen almost universally believed, where the individual bes a difficulty 


in respect to some particalar letter or articuletion, by the disobedience 
to the will or power of association, of the parts of the mouth whick 
should form it, but whege the spasmodic ion ocours allogetbec 


behind of beyond the mouth, viz. in the glottis, so as to effect all the 
artioulations equally. Toa persos of anatomy, and there- 
fore knowing not what or where oo deus is, # way be sufbcent ex- 
— 7 1— — consign eee 
windpipe—-by w the air passes to aa- 
ted just behind the root of the . ht is thas is felt to 

ly im higeup, arresting the of air and thet which 
to prevent the agua of sie Grom the chest ole pean A 
weight, or making any simicivg exertion; it is that also, 
whith, a peron divides the sound io 
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Tee cael temabtty eased — by 





a, vowel, nf 0,0, 0, 0. 
aes, in dixinet end repid succession, any vom — 


having bis attention properly 


keep it open. Had the edges or thin fips of the glot- 
bo ade A amy like the external lips of the wouth, the nature of stut- 


i 
—— ery — 22 'd have forced itself upon the attention of the 
most careless observer; but because hidden, and professional men | 


detected in bow far they were concerned, and the patient him- 
coll hed only a . feeling of some difficulty, which afier straining, 
ace, , and sometimes ac ——— — he 
body, gave way, the uncertainty w respect e 
— prey’ aang persons wee by attention and much labour 
had overcome the defect in themselves, as Demosthenes did, have not 
been able to describe to others the nature of their efforts, so as to in- 
sure ; and the author doubts mach whetber the quacks who 
have sacceeded in relieving many cases, but in many aiso have fniled, 
or have given only temporary {, really uaderstood what precise 
ead in the actions of the organs their imperfect directions were ac- 
anding of anstomy only what is stated 
hend whathe is to aim 1 by being farther told, 
that when any sound is continuing, as when be is humming a single 
note of a tane, the glottis is necessarily open, and therefore, that when 
he chooses to neing or droning say sivaple sound, as the 
cof the Eaglish word 


ry (to do which at once no ae va has 
opens the glottis, and thereby renders the pro- 
—9* — dog If then, in speaking or bard a 
be joins his words together, as if each phrase formed bot one long 
word, or nearly as s person joins them in singing (and this may be 
done without its being at alt noted as a peculiarity of speech ; for all 
do it more or less in their ordinary conversation), the voice 
never stops, the glottis never closes, and there is of course no statter. 
The author bas given this explanation or lesson, with on example, toa 
, who before would have required half an bourto read a page, | 
Bat who immediately afterwards read it almost as smoothly as was | 
ble for any one to do; and who then, on transferring the lesson 
to the h, by continued practice and attention, obtained the same 
facility with respect to it. There are many persons not accounted pe 
culiar in their speech, who,in seeking words to express themselves, 
often rest long between them on the simple sound of ¢ nrentioned 
above, saying, for instance, hesitatingly, ¢ Ic... think e. . you may" — 
the sound never ceasing ontil the end of the phrase, however long 
the person may require to pronounce it. Now a stutterer, who, to 
open bis glottis at the beginning of a phrase, or to open it ta the mid- 
dle after any interruption, uses such a sound, would not even at first 
be more remarkable than a drawling speaker, and he would only re- 
quire to draw! for a little while, until practice facilitated his command 
of the other sounds. Although producing the simple sound which we 
call the ¢ of berry, or of the French words de or que, is a means of 
opening the glottis, which by stutterers is found very generally to an- 
ewer, there are many cases in which other means are more saitadte, as 
the intelligent preceptor soon discovers. Were it possible to divide 


the nerves of the muscles which close the glottis, without at the same | 
time destroying the faculty of producing voice, such an operation | 


would be the most immediate and certain cure of stuttering; and the 
loss of the faculty of closing the glottis would be of no moment. 

The view given above of the nature of stattering and its cure, e@x- 
plains the following facts, which to many persons have hitherto ap- 
peared extraordinary. Stutterers often can sing well, and without 
the least iuterruptioafor the tane —3 continued, the glottis does 
not close. Many stutterers also can read poetry well, or any decia- 
inatory composition, in which the aninterrupted tone is almost as re- 
markable as in singing. The cause of stuttering being so simple as 
nbove described, one rule ~iven and explained —* in certain cases, 
instantly cure the defect, however aggravated, as has been observed 
ip nota few instances; and this explains also whyan ignorant pre- 
tender may occasionally succeed in curing, by giving® rule of which 
he knows not the reasoo, and which be cannot mudify to the pecaliari- 
ties Of thor cases. The sane view uf the subject explaios why the 
specot of a stutterer has been correctly compared to the escape of li- 
quid from a bottle with along narrow neck, coming ‘ pgither as a hur- 

ed gash or not at all ;" for when — is once opened, and the 
stutterer feels that be has the power of utterance, he is glad, to burry 
out as many words as he can, before the interruption again occurs. 

Should tbe author's future experience enable him to per gee or ren- 
der more complete the views of the nature and cure of stuttering, 
which he has given above, so as to facilitate the cure in every variety 
of case, he will not failto publish his remarks.—Arno{t's Elements of 
Physics. 

— —“ 
GENERAL GARTI’S WILL. 

Extracted fromthe Registry of the Prerogative Court af Canterbury. 

This is the last Will and Testament of me, Thomas Garth, Genera! 
in his Majesty’s service, and Colonel of the Ist or Royal Regiment of 
D ns, being of sound and disposing mind, memory and under- 
standing, praised be God for the same, do make this my last Will aud 
‘Testament io manner following. First, and principally (in the hum- 
ble hope of mercy through the mediation of our blessed Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ) l beseech Almighty God to receive my soul and 

rdon ory many and manifold offences committed in my body, to the 
great discom(ort of my mind whea under the influence of thought and 
serious reflection, and my body I commit to the earth to be decently 
interred as ee | as may be consistent with decency and economy, 
avoiding ali superfluous and ridiculous expense, in the burial ground 
be ing to the | myo charch of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, provided I 

salt ha to die in London, but if at Piddletown, in the county of 
Dorset, then in the charch or charchyard belonging to that parish ; 
and if I should die elsewhere, then as and where my execetors shall 
think fit. Aad as to such worldly estate as God has bestowed upon 
me, I give and dispose thereof, in manner hereinafier mentioned ; that 
is to say, U give. devise, and beqneath all my free-farm rents issuin 

out of lying in the county of Northampton, which were devise 

to me by my late dear sister Elizabeth Garth, and now usually col- 
tected by Christopher Smyth, attorney in law in Northampton, to my 
«tear nephew Thomas Garth, a Captain in the Royal Navy, his heirs 
and assigns, forever. I give and bequeath unto my dear niece Fran- 


Aud I do hereby give, devise, and bequeath, unto my beloved son, 
‘Thomas Garth, ali that my 
direct- | No. 32, situate, lying, and being in Grosvenor-place, i the 
St. James, in the city and liberty of Westminster, wich l lately pnr- 
chased of Sir Heary Hardinge, Kaight, Commander of the Bath, to 
have remained a mystery, and the effort ne- * to bim my said soa, Thomas Garth, his veirs and essigns forever. 


all my plate, linen, china, pieiures, hogsehold goods, end furniture, 


ulsion of |} @boat my residence at Piddietown atoresaid, at the time of my de- 


messuage or tenement and , being 
parish of 


And I do give and bequeaik to my said son, Thomas Garth, 





wine and other liquors, and live and dead stock, which shall be in and 
aboat tbe said messuage or tenement in Grosvenor-place, and in and 





cease, to and for bis own absulute use and benefit. And l do hereby 
declare that all sums of money, which bave been or shall Le by me 
paid or advanced to or for ary said son, (or bis prefermeant in the wet 
or otherwise, have been and are iutended to be gilts to him, an@ shali 
not be taken or considered as a debt, or debts, due from him to my es- | 
tate. Prom the great regard and affection which I ever entertained 
for the late Charles Boone, Esq., as well as for his duughter, Lady 
Drummond, I beg ber Ladyship's acceptance of one hundred gainvas 
for the purchase of a mag, or any otber thing she may choose as a 
aemorial of my affectionate regard forber. I give and bequeath to | 
Colonel Thomas Foster, £100 Three Cent. Consols. I give and | 
bequeath unto Mary Legg, wife of Thomas Legg, one annuity or | 
clear yearly sum of £30, to be puid to her by two equal half-yearly | 
payments, on the 10th of Janusry and the 10th day of July in every | 





| year during ber natural life, to and for ber own svle, separate, and in- | 


dependent use, aad so as not to be liable to the debts, controul, or en- 
gagements of her present or any fatare husband; the first payment of | 
the said annuity to be made on such of the said days as shall first hap- | 
pen after my decease. And I direct that the said annuity shail be | 
paid without any deduction for or on account of the legacy tax or 
duty, which I direct shall be paid out of my personal ectate. And f 
do hereby give and bequeath unto William Lovell, of Piddletown 
aforesaid, the sun of £1000 Three per Cent. Consolidated Bank An- | 
nuities, free and clear of ali deductions on accoant of the legacy-tas | 
or duty, which [ also direct stall be paid out of my personal estate. 
I give and bequeath unto each of my servants who shall be living 
with me at the time of my decease one year’s wages; and I give and 
bequeath unto my servant Henry Dufall the sam of £200 Three per 
Cent Consols, free from the legacy-tas or duty, aud to each of my ser- 
vants, Eliza Legg and Henry Collier, the sam of £50 of like Three per 
Cent. Consols, such three last-mentioned legacies to be in addition to 
what the several legatees thereof may be entitled to as my servants 
ander the bequest hereinbefore contained, All! the rest, residae, and 
remainder of my funded property, and all other my lands, tenements, 
goods, chattels, estate, and effects, of what kind soever and where- 
soever, real and personal, not hereinbefore given and bequeathed (af- 
ter payment of my just debts, funeral and erm | expenses, and 
the legacies and anuaities by this my will given and beqeathed), I 
give, Jovian, and bequeath, uoto my said nephew Thomas Garth, his 
heirs, executors, administrators, and assigns, for ever, according tothe 
natures and qualities thereof respectively ; and I do hereby direct that 
wy trustees and executors, and the survivors of them, and the execu- 
tors and administrators of sueh survivor, shall and may pay and reim- | 
burse themselves and himself all such reasonable costs, charges, and 
expenses, as they, or either or any of them, shall or may sustain, or be 
put unto, in or about the execution of this my will; and also, that 
they, my seid trustees and executors, or either of them, shall be 
charged and chargable only with bis aud their own respective pay- 
ments, acts, and wilful defaults, and not otherwise, and shail not be 
charged or chargab'e with or for any sum or sums of money other 
tban such as shall actually come to his and their hands by virtue of 
this my will, uor with or for any loss which may happen in or about 
the execution gf all or * of the trusts hereby in them reposed, 
withoat their respective wilful defaults; and lastly I do hereby, nomi- 
nate, constitute, and appoint my said nephew Capt. Thos. Garth, and 
my dear nephew John Pallerion, of Thryberg Park, io the Parish of 
Thryberg, in the West Riding of the county of York, Esq. executors 
of this my last will and testament; ani Ido hereby give unto the 
said Johu Fallerton the sum of £500 for his trouble in tbe execution 
of this my will; and I do hereby revoke and make void all 
and other wills by me at any time heretofore made, and deciare this 
only to be my last will and testament. In witness whereof [ have 
hereunto, and to a duplicate bereof (each contained in four sheets of 
paper), set my hand and seal (that is to say,) to the first three sheets 
my haid, and to the fourth and last sheet my hand and seal, this 12th 
day of September, in the year of our Lord 1829. 
THOMAS GARTH, (L.S.) 
Signed, sealed, published, and declared by the said Thomas Garth, 


us; and in his presence, at his request, and in the presence of each 
other, we bave hereunto subscribed our names as witnesses—the inter- 
lineations in the second sheet, opposite to which the said Thomas 
Garth, the testator, has set his initials, T. G., having been first made. 
—Edward Boswell, of Dorchester, gentleman; Matthew White, clerk 
to the said Mr. Bothwell; John Hardy, of Piddletown, mason. 
Proved at London, 10th December, 1829, before the worshipful 
Soho Trenchard Pickard, Doctor of Laws and Surrogate, by the 
oaths of Joba Fullerton, Esq., the nephew, and Thomas Gartb, Esq., 
the nephew, the execators, to whom administration was granted, hav- 
ing been first eworn J— to adminisier. 
ATH. GOSTLING, 
CHAS. DYNELEY, Deputy Registers. | 
JOHN IGGULDEN, 
Devember 22, 1929. 


— —⸗— 
AULDJO’S ASCENT OF MONT BLANC, 
From ihe last Edinburgh Review. 

{After condemaing the curiosity of travellers, in risking their lives 
and those of their guides in such unprofitable expeditions, the re- 
viewer proceeds :— 

The rich Englishman not only exposes bis own life to risk, but be 
hires some balf-dozen of guides to expose theirs along with him. How 
far this is relished by their wives and families, is very candidly related 
to as by our author. Some who had engaged to go, drew hack, over- 
come by the entreaties of their relatives. Their place was supplied 
by others, and of these some, in like manner, were prevailed upon to 





ces Garth, spinster, one gnnaity, or clear yearly sum af £390 to be 
paid to her by equal half-yearly payments on the 10th day of January, 
and the 10th day of July in every year, during her nataral life ; the 


first half-yearly payment to be made on such of the said days as shall | andrelations. When they did join us, it was with a cortege, some 


= nest after my decease. Ido hereby ratify and confirm the 
settlement made by me of the moiety of an annuity, yearly pension, 
or rent-cbarge of £3,000, granted by letters patent of bis Majesty 
King Chartes ll. payable out of the revenue belonging to the Duchy 
of Cornwall, and other treasures in the receipt of the Bscheqeer, and 
which l have settled apon myself, and in certain events upon my son, 
‘Thomas Garth, by indenture bearing date the 17th day of November, 


1320. And I do hereby declare, that [ have not exercised, neither do | travellers, and especially of women, urges them 
T intend to exercise the power of appointment of the said moiety of | question generally asked by the visitors of all nations, and invariably 
the said grant Or yearly pension reserved to me in aad by the said set- | by the fair sez, is, ‘ 
tlement, bot F mean, and intend that the trusts of the same, in favour | the value of the recommendation, if they have beeo, and with great 
of my said son, shall take effect, and be performed according to the | e 
limitations in and true intent and meaning of the said indenture of set- | 
‘tement; and I do bereby direct, that the income arising ftom the same | casions preferred, in their ordinary vocation of guides, especially hy 
! trustees | those ¢illy women who, taking good care to rua no risk themseives, 
and execators bereinafter named unto my *p 3 for and _—s the |thus hold out encouragement, by their senseless babble, to make as 
er his decease then I direct | many fathers ilies as ir liv 
wats Wade tatty ond Wf thane chan tn on lanes lection’ = of families as they can lose their lives, for absolutely 


motety of the said grant, or yearly pension, to be peid by m 


term of his matural life; and from and aft 
that thé same be paid 
tawfully begotten, then I give, devise, and bequeath 


‘ L the same anto my | ber feelings, the day 
sald nephew, Ceptain Thomas Garth, his heirs apd assigns {or ever. | ceading the mountain 


desert. When, at length, the “complement was obtained, and the 
| hour fixed for setting out arrived, ĩ could not,” says Mr. Auldijo, “get 
them together at the time; most of them had to part from their wives 


crying, some npbraiding us with empling those who formed their only 
support, to sacrifice themselves to my curiosity and pleasure; many a 
bitter tear lowed, and more than one heart waxed beavy on the morn- 
ing of the Sth: two or three of my countrymen were kind enough 
to accompany me through the weeping crowd assembled,’’ Qc. It 
seems, however, that the mere hire is not the only inducement 
| which leads these poor people to run such risks. The folly of idle 
on. “The first 
Have you been up the mountain’? They all know 
aaswer in the affirmative; those who have not reply dejected- 


ride 
—* In short, it is plain that those who have been up, are on all oc- 


We should not envy one of those “fair sex” interrogators 
after Dr. Hamel’s three guides perished in as- 


fore, been asked the asua!l question, and “ 


of Mr. Auidjo ends. 


and constancy which he displnys in executing it ; * 
to admit. that, bad there been B oduct j tnd we 


glacier on the other. About three fourths from this latter 


to avoid the danger of avalanches in the aight. To reach this 


the testator, as and for his last will and testament, in the presence a | 



























































































tive. 


ith the formation of the plan itself, however, our 
He merits no littie i 


forest 


motive for so 


ranve, he would have claimed a high rauk MUCh eng. 
vellers. His narrative, too, is sufficiently miuute —_ DLUPOUS tp, 
keep up the attention, notwithstanding some — 1, 
of the details. What uniform arian 


The first point which the travellers aim at isthe Grands Malet, 
two 


sharp rocks which form the summits of a precipice three bundred jeg. 


in height on one side, Lut not a hundred feet above the surtnce of i, 


— 


balua, 


is a narrow platform, upon which is n to 
place was a matter of some difficulty. 

-“ Arriving near the base of those rocks cailed the ‘Grands 
we found that a chasm of eighty feet in width separated them * 
We proceeded up an acclivity torminga narrow neck of ice — 
termination a wall opposed us: on either band yawned a wisn” 
deep crevice, and it appeared that there was no ad wide mg 
climbing this perpendicular mass of twenty feet in he wits 
neck we were standing upon overhung a gulf formed * To 
and crevices, the very sight of which was ize. The chee 
this neck with an angle formed by these two crevices, J 8* 
tinued on each side of it, the angle coming to a most acute — 
cate point. No time was to be lost: we were standing ina 
rilous sitnation, and Couret commenced cutting steps nan * 
with bis batchet, and after great labour, and considerable * 
the execution of his purpose, got to the top, and was im a 
lowed by another guide. The knapsacks were then drawy 
the rest of the party after them. In ascending this wal! bei oP, tat 
drawn up, partly clambering, I stopped for an instant — 
down into the abyss beneath ine: the blood curdled j 


never did I behold any thing so terrific. I have — 
sketch which the singularity and peril of our position induced ie 


take, and from which Mr. Harding has been able to make 4 
teresting drawing, to represent the scaling of this wall, Tee 
beauty of the immense crevices around ns excited not only ~ 
ration, bat even that of the guides, accustomed as they Were to sech 
scenes. 

“ Safely on the top, on looking aroand, we discovered the 
large crevices extended on each side to a very great distance t 
plane of the wall sloping frow the upper to the lower erevice wij “ 
inclination which rendered walking on it very perilous. Som. ~d 
posed to return to the commencement of the neck of ice Think wr 
had passed, and making a circuit from it, to get to the base of the 
‘Grands Mulets,’ on the other side of the great crevice, and cligh 
the rock: others were for proceeding, and their advice —* 
Walking with the greatest caution, in steps cut with the baichet, we 
moved on very slowly; the ice was slippery, and a false sep wight 
have endangered the life of more than one individeal, Te wil 
now widened, but the slope became more inclined. Tei wy 
steps with the greatest care, I could not prevent myself from slipping ; 
as the space became wider, | became less caatious, and while looking 
over the edge into the upper crevice, my feet slid trom onderm: } 
cawe down on my face, and glided rapidly towards the lower one: | 
cried out, but the guides who held the ropes attached tome did not 
stop me, though they stood firm. I had got to the extent of the rope, 
my feet hanging over the lower crevice, one band grasping the 
pole, and the other my hat. ‘The guides called to me to Lewes 
not afraid ;—a pretty time to be cool, hanging over an abyss, and is 
momentary expectation of falling into it! They made no attempt 
pull me up for some moments, and then desiring me to raise mys, 
they drew in the rope until l was close to them and insafety. 

“The reason for this proceeding is obvious. Had they attempted,» 
the bad and uncertain footing in which they stood, to ave at i 
first gliding, they might have lost their own balance, and our destre- 
tion would bave followed; but by fixing themselves firmly iwthecr 
step, and securing themselves with their batons, they were enabled 
support me with certainty when the rope had gone its length. Th 
also gave me time to recover, that I might assist thea in placing wp: 
self out of danger; for it is not to be supposed that in such este 
tioa, I did not lose, in a great degree, my presence of wind. Thee 
were good reasons, no doubt; but placed as I was, in such immiset 
peril, I could not have allowed them to be so.” 

Having reached the Grands Mulets, and clambered up to the lede, 
they found it about five (eet wide, and twelve in length. Here, mit 
in about two feet of the steep side towards Chamouni, (whieb L 
Auldjo always calls Chamonis,) they lit a Gre, changed their clatbe. 
cooked and ate their dinner, and then slept under a kind of awning, 
formed by throwing a sheet over their poles, placed aslant against te 
rock. Soon alter three in the morning they continued thelr journey 
suffering extremely from the cold, and the pain of walking upes 
slippery suriace. About seven they came to a frightful chasm, aa 
which was a bridge of snow, strong enough to bear them, and ote 
low as to efford shelter from the wind, whose piercing cold bad oom 
sioned great suffering. Here, therefore they stopped to breakias. 

“While breakfast was preparing, I could not resist the 
of wanderingalong the 22 of the crivice, on the Plateas side. T 
depth of it was immense, its great breadth affording me an : 
of a more accarate and perfect examination than I had bad bee 
The layers of ice forming the glacier, varying in colour from 4 
blueish-green (o a silvery whiteness, with myriads of long clear ice" 
banging from all the little breaks in the strata, presented #scem® 
the greatest beauty. From this point I had a view i we 
our bridge: the manner in which it bung suspended, with ai ® 
guides sitting on it, many hundred feet from the bottom of this #=* 
dous chasm, was a beautiful and curious, but at the same times? 
palling sight. Inone moment, without a chance of escape, * 
the bridge might bave precipitated them into the galf beweat. 
no such idea ever entered the imagination of my thoughiless but ba 
guides, who sat at their meal singing and laughing, either 
or regardless of the danger of their present situation.” 

} We crossed a plain of snow whieh rose gently from the Rec 
Rouges ; at the end of it was the only crivice we bad met for = 
time: it was deep and wide. One bridge was tried, but it gare" 
a little further another was found, over which we managed to” 
being drawa across on our backs, on batons placed over #- an 
three managed to waik across another, using greai care; * 
had proceeded some little distance upthe acclivity before aw 
surprised by 4 shrill scream, and on taroing beheld Jean Marie * 
up to his neck in the snow covering the crevice. He bad wanders 
the party, and coming to the crack, sought and fcund oe 
the guides had walked across, and attempted to fallow * 
but not taking the proper care to choose their footsteps, had gx “os 
eighteen inches on one side of them; and the — 
when in the centre of the crevice, be suak op to his s® 
himself from inevijable destruction by stretching I 
his baton by mere chance coming obliquely on the bridge, 
be would have slipped through, and all attempts to have 
raised him out of thechasm would have been imposible 
jous situation be was in was appalling: all ran down ⸗ 
was drawn out, but had nearly lost his presence of 9 — 
bad he been terrified. However, he soon recovered. destrosed * 
edged his want of precaution, which had very nearly Cont’ 
pleasure of the undertakigg, when so near its happy xed 

When within an hour oi the summit, Mr. Aaldjo wre mit ged 
such shortness of breathing from the thianess of tbe af, 
so mach from the languor, drowsiness, and —— op? 













some of them Waving, possibly the week be- 





the cotd and fatigue, that te could hardly be pers 


replied, dejectediy,”ia «. 
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: they were obliged to st and take bresth ; | the lasi balf bottie of brandy, and then moved duwn the neck of ice had browght forth 7." ‘The Tih son 


more. amit :— 
ich he at last - 
eg the sun was shining un us, I felt — ara 
ide exposed to the cating blast ; and the otver 
ine the shivering, which had not quite lett me, to such 
to deprive me almost of the use of wy limbs. Some of 
* —— were similariy affected, and evea suffered more than 
* ope were ansious to get on, evincing a resolute determina- 
ayselt; was quite wonderful inthe siaie they were in. Their atten- 
ton that Was reared by adesirc to render me every possibile service, 
‘jon to we io inspire me with the same firmness of which 
write GaP gave so strong an example. This earnest solicitude 
oy they showed, much to their own discomfort and annoyance, to 
which Oy s op, was in vain: | was exhausted; the sensation of 
keep SY ren be legs had become excessive; I was enn | choking 
22* ness of my throat and the difficulty of greathing. My 
* ny ot with inflaunmation, the reflection from the snow 
. blinding me, at the same time burning and blistering my face. 
bad, daring the morning, as a protection, occasionally worn & leather 
mask, with greea eye-glasses, but latterly I found it oppressive. and 
"a veil instead; that, also, I was now obliged to discard. I desi- 
— afew moments’ rest, and sat down ; I besought the guides 
- leave me? I prayed Julien Devouassoud to go to the summit with 
— * ad allow me to remain where f was, that by the time they re- 
—— be refreshed to commence the descent. Liold them | 
nad seen enough; [used every argument in wy power to induce them 
‘9 grant wy request. Their ouly answer was, that they would carry 
me, exhausted as they were, to the summit, rather than that I should 
pot getto it; that if they could not carry they would drag me. 

« Being anable to resist, l became passive, and two of the least ex- 
hansted forced me up some short distance, each taking en arm. 
‘ound that this eased me, and Ethen went on more willingly; when 
one of them devised a plan which proved of most essential service : 
Two of them went upin advance ubout fourteen paces, and fixed 
theniselves on the suow; along rope was fastened round my chest, 
aad the other end to them; as soon as they were seated, | commenced 
ascending, taking very long strides, and doing so with quickness, pall- 
ing the rope in; they also, while I thus exerted myself, pulled me to- 
wards them; so that { was partly drawn up, and seer ran up, using 
a zig-zag direction; and the amusement derived from the process kept 
usin better humour than we were before. I was less fatigued, and 
folt the effects of the air less, by this process, than by the slow pace 
ia which I had hitherto attempted to ascend. 

“ [had taken very little notice of the progress we were thus mak- 
ing. when £ suddenly found myself on the summit! I hbastened to the 
vighest point, (towards Chamonix,) and, taking my glass, observed that 
the party on the Breven had noticed the accomplishment of our un- 
dertaking, aod were rewarding us by waving their hats and bandker- 
i wels, which salutation we returned. I noticed, also, that the people 
io Chamonix had also collected in considerable numbers on the bridge, 
watching our progress and success. It was exactly eleven o'clock 

The wind blew with considerable force. I was to much worn out 
'o remain there long, or toexaminethe scene around me. The sun 
shone brilliantly oa every peak of snow that I could see; hardly any 
inist hungover the valleys; none was on the mountains; the object 
of my ambition and my toil was gained; yet the reward of my dangers 
ond fatigues eould hardly produce enjoyment enough to gratifiy me for 
afew moments. The mind was as exhausted as the body, and I turned 
with indifference from the view which I had endured so mach to be- 
bold, and throwing myself on the snow, behind a small mound which 
formed the highest point, and sheltered me from the wind, ia a few 
seconds I was soundly buried in sleep, surrounded by the guides, who 
were all seeking repose, which neither the burning rays of the sun, 
nor the piercing cold of the snow, could prevent or disturb.” 

Aiter sleeping for a quarter of an hour, and taking a very litle re- 

eshment, (for the fever excited by the quickened respiration almost 
\ook away the appetitey) Mr. Auidjo had teisure to observe the-view. 
Of its eatent there can be no question; of its “ veauties,” and “ won- 
ders, and “splendour,” and *‘sublimity,” about which he says so 
much, there may be very great doubt. Nothing can be discovered 
with any distinciness but the peaks of the mouniain itself; the tops 
of others more distant; the Leke of Geneva, and one or two others; 
ead the Vale of Chamouni. The sea, it is adinitted, cannot be de- 
seried at all, being shut out by the Maritime Alps. The plains of 
France beyond the Jura’ appeared a wide and contused blue space.” 
The plains of Lombardy formed another“ immense bine surfece;’ and 
‘sough the situations of Turia and Milan were pointed out, “those 
cities Were not visible.’ Even the Valley of Chamouni, which, be- 
‘og Wie nearest, was the most visible object, was so indistinet, that tbe 
iver Arne, running through it, looked like “a silver thread.” 

About twelve o'clock they began the descent, in the course of 
7 ‘uch, some time was saved by the plan of “ glisading,” which is very 
yerlicularly described. The dangers, as well as discomfort, of the re- 
‘ora, were greatly increased by a violent storm of sleet, wind, and 
,sMning; daring part of which they had to seek shelter on a varrow 
tecge, under a projectin top of a glacier, and on the brink of a cre- 

‘ce, the boitom of which could not be deseried. 

—*— deprived of the use of my limbs, from the excessive cold 
a state of my apparel, l could ‘scarcely walk; my fingers were 
* frozen, and my hands so stiffened and senseless that I could not 
“. Gy batou, or keep myself from falling. Supported by one guide, 
— —— we were proceeding woald admit of nomore than 
_ Th moved slowly forward, and in this state arrived at ihe 
— only ebange which ane to have taken place was ou 
elie wn tnsue below the cliff. The day before, it touched, or 
Nae: rested on the wall, but the end of it had fallen in, so tbat 
ae on knme difficulty in getting to it from the last step in the wall. 

or (Wo of the guides betrayed evident signs of fear, for the black 


* vee — we were involved caused a gloominess ep oach- 
sare. The | 33 which was actually produced in the gulf of the 


T rather ing flashed every ’ iely followed, 
— Sees ne , by claps of thunder, showing its proximity to 

— —* peal, rolling among the mountaias and glaciers, rever- 
atter in a — terrife grandeur, shaking the broken masses of the 
urled — & manner, that we dreaded, at every explosion, to be 
be phcier, deep crevice, or crushed by the fall of some part of 
This was not a time or situation to remain in longer than was ne- 


wary for cutting steps in the wail, instead of those which had been 
ured; nor was it a 





estore |; 
— ae my hands, or animation to my body. I had now nearly 
uhing on ing, from the effects of the cold; and, being incapable of 
ody an, 2 Be*tion, L was lowered down to the guides, who were al- 
rin the he ledze beneath the wall. At the very moment I was rock- 
it the —* a a flash of lightning penetrated into the abyss, and showed 
8 — of my situation; while the erash of the teander seemed 
od tt dow, town upon me. I was drawn on tothe neck of ice, 
re er@e eee the other guides had descended. The hearts of 
— — ae andthey declared that we musf all perish: the 
ed te suse conscious of our awfully dangerous posiion, endea- 
— rune the couraze and keep up the spirits of the depressed. 
* Ere — —*8* he 4 a with a solitude, for 
indest on. be deeply gratefal. they still attended to me in the 
, — They desired me to stand up, and forming a circle, 
” Warmth “of which I stood, closed around me. In a few minutes, 
*ved: then —* bodies extended itseli to mine, and I felt much 
Pcl in torn ut) (208 Of their conts, covering me with them, and 
et hy pat my bunds inte his bosom, while another lay on my 


en Minutes | was ia a state to proceed ; we divided eqgally 


position in which any attempt could be made to | 


i of 








fie Albion. 


A guide gave me his thick cloak, which, t 
I walked between two batons held by two guides, one 
before and the other behind me, and which 1 could grasp witbout 
taking my bands from under the cloak.” 


Between six and seveu o'clock they quitted the glacier, on which 
they had been about thirty bours ; 3— F half —— eight they reached 
the inn, from which they started a little more than thirty-seven hours 
before. ft is neediessto add, that their successful retarn was wel- 
comed by the congratalations of all their friends, aud of many specta- 
tors allracted to the spot by curiosity. 


> - 
EDINBURGH SiIX FEET CLUB. 

The November Meeting of this Club was held upon Saturday last, 
at Hunters’ Tryst, when, as usaal, the competitions for certain of the 
Club medals took place ; and there were also some private matches 
and trials of skit! in other manly games and exercises practised by the 
Oinb. The medal tor rifle shooting was gained by ir. Smith; and 
that for throwing the bammer by Mr. Mertin. 

About eighty gentlemen, consisting of the members of the Cinb 
and their friends, sat down to dinner in the Waterloo Hotel, at five 
o'clock ; Sir Walter Scott in the Chair; Henry G. Bell, Esq., Crou- 


pier. 
The Chairman gave—“ Phe King.” “Lord Hill and the Army.” 
m Che Wooden Watls—Lord Melville and the Navy.” “ Lord Wel- 
lington and his Mejesty’s Ministers,” with all the bonours. 

On the health of Sir Walier Scott being drunk, 

The Chairmen said, be did acknowledge be had endeavoured to do 
a little towards the good of tis country, and perbaps he had some 
claim to its approbation, on the score of his having dove nothing but 
what flowed from a pleasing and honourable desire to promote the 
welfare and increase the comfort and happiness of his countrymen. 
He returned his best thanks for the maoner in which the Clab had 
drank his health; and would now say afew words on the nature of 
the games and sports in which its members were engaged. He felt 
great pleasare in seeing such games pursued by so many promising 
and sirapping youths, He was well convinced that the gymnastic 
exercises and sylvan and athletic sports in which they delightod, were 
a sure mode of adding to their stock of health, and through bodily 
Lealth of invigorating their mental facullies. They were a body of 
great men—tor it had been assented to long ago, that every man born 
to be six feet high was entitled to that appellation. e union of 
such a distinguished body ot men was of far greater consequence than 
the mere contesting for a prize medal. It was calculated to defend 
and maintain the honour of their country; and should the time ever 
arrive to call them to the field, he (Sir Walter) as one of their mem- 
bers, would be found ready to go with them. (Greatepplause.) He 
would not say to fight by their side, for that would be needless, but 
as a willing witness to judge of their prowess. (Langhter and cheer- 
ing.) He would only say farther, may this Club be ever as dis- 
tinguished for merit as they are superior in size to the common order 
of men. 

In the course of the evening the following letter from James Hogg, 
the Ettrick Shepherd, was read to the company : 

“ Mount Benger, Nov. 26 


wet, kept me warm. 


; was 
dowed witb pre-emiacat wisdom ; and the Tih son of a 
one t to ~ —22* of healing diseases 

i * lo ‘ 

| th perfection gold 7 limes purified in 

Death of Murat.—To this last painful se 
more than micht have been eupeeted. ines to 
usage, the ‘Tribunal dispatcbed one of their body to ask bis wame, Mie, 
he hastily cat short the vain formula; « Lam Joachim 
of the Two Siciliest begone, sir!” He heard the sentence 
He then requested permission to see his companions: this was refa- 
sed; but permisson was given bim to write io bis wite. His letter 
was affectionate an@ effecting; he enclosed im it @ lock of his bair 
and deliveted it unveated to Capt. Stratti. When the fatal moment ar- 
rived, Murat waiked with a firm step to the place of execution, es 
calm, as unmoved, as if he hed been going to an ordinary review 
He would not accept a chair nor suffer his eyes to be bound. “ I have 
braved death,” sai® he, “iwo often to fear it.” He stood ht 
proudly and andaupiediy, with his countenance towards the soldiers : 
and when all was ready, he kivseda cornelian on which the head ot 
his wile was engraved, and gave the word thus— Save my tece— 
aim at my heart—fire!” Thus perished ove whom death bad — 
ed in two bundred combats, Murat's widow—( Nepoleon's sister 
Caroline )—still resides in Upper Austria, under the name of Countess 
Lipano. Of his two daughters, the eldest, Maria, is married to the 
Marquis Popoli, of Bologna; the younger, Louisa, to Count Reponi 
~ pe > meen two sons; the elder of whom isa citizen af 

e United States, and enid to be a youth of v perior promise ,"' 
Family Library. rowed eae = ; 

A very extraordiny circumstance has 
An unfortunate wretch, condemned to 
place of execution, made a desperate resistance. One of the exeeu 
lioners, to prevent 8 siruggle as mach as possible, seized the head af 
the culprit with one hand, andby a sudden imovement precipitated bim 
into the fatal groove; the hnife fell, end so quick was the movement, 


that the executioner had not time to remove his band, so that - 
cut off with the head of the prisoner. * 


Naval Sergeons.—We understand that Sir Gilbert Blane, with the 
sanction of the Lords of the Admiralty, bas founded » prine medal 
for the best Journ kept by the Surgeons of bis Mujesty's Navy. 
The medal is 10 be awarded every second year, the Commissioners se 
lecting four Journals. Sir Gilbert curing bis life, and thenceforth the 
President of the wena of Physicians end the President of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons, deciding which of such four is best entitled to this 
honorary distinctive. The institution of the prize medal is likely to 
excite considerable emulation in the medical departments of the Na- 
vy; and by bringing the Journals {rom time to time before the notice 
of the Board ensure to the most deserving the promotion which in 
this most important braach of the public service is, or ought to be, 
only given to merit. ’ 

On Sanday the New Church, Camberwell, was crowded by peop! 
curious to witness the novel spectacie of a man doing penance in a 
sheet, pursuant to the sentence passed against him in the Bhop of 
Winehesier’s Court, where be was cited on the 3d inst. for matig- 
nantly slandering the wile of « gentleman residing iu the — * 


Morat bebaved with 


just taken place at Chalons. 
death, on being taken to the 





“ My Dear Sir,—I fear that, from a severe indisposition, I shall be 
unable to attend your andual meeting, which I shall regret dreadful. | 
ly. Ihave for these seven days been confined to my room, by a se- 
vere pain and swelling in my jaws and face, which last has assumed | 
very much the form of a moon two-thirds fall. Lam not sure but 1 | 
may be able to ride on Saturday morning, but fear the propriety of it. 
Atall events, my beart and spirit shall be with you, for in no society 
heave I ever been, in which [ have seen the same gentlemanly tem- 
—— suavity, and good hamonr, as in the Six Feet Club, With | 

indest respects to Captain Sinclair aod all the brethren, 1 remain, 
dear Sir, your's ever, “JAMES HOGG.” 





Summary, 


enly one visible in this country; this is one of the moon, and will be 
total ; it will occur on the 2d of September. The total darkness will 
eet one hour anda half. Amongst the occultations of the year is one 
of the planet Venas. The comet first observed on its last appear- 
ance, in 1825, by Biela, an astronomer in Bohemia, may be again ex- 

ed in the month of November, 1832, about the same time with 
Pooke’s. The amount of the pertarbations which it will then have 
sustained from the actions of the planets, since its passage through its 
perihelion in 1826, have been computed by Damoiseau. Of the differ- 
ent élements the fongitude of the mode is that which will be effected in 
the most remarkalte degree, and will have retrograded no less thao 3° 
13’ 45” on the ecliptic. The inclination will be diminished about 20’. 
These etfects will be principally produced by the comet's near ap- 
proach to Jupiter, in the month of May, 1831, when it will be for some 
time within the sphere of the attraction of that planet. Oa applying 
his formula for the pertarbations of the elements obtained from the 
observations of 1826, M. Pontecoulant finds that it will pass through 
the perihelion on the 27th November, 1832, the semi-tranverse axis of 
its orbit being 3,53683; its eccentricicity 0,7517481 ; and its ineli- 
nation 13° 13° 13". Of the actual number of comets which obey the 
attraction of the sun it is impossible to form an idea. Almost ail 
those which are visible to us come within the orbit of the earth ; and 
if we suppose them to be equally distributed in space, the aumber 
which bas been actually observed would lead to the inference (hat 
not less than 250,000 comets approach oearer to the sun than the 
planet Uranus.—Foreign Quarterly Review. 

The Number Seren—Seven is composed of the two first perfect num- 
bers, equal and unequal—three and four—for the number two consist- 
ing of repeated unity, which is no number, is not perfect. Hippoc- 
rates says that the seplenary number, by its occult virtues, tends to the 
accomplishment of all things, is the dispenser of life, and fountain of 
all its changes; and like Skakespear, he divides the lite of man into 
seven ages. In 7 months a child may be born and live, and not be- 
fore ; and anciently it was not named before seven days—not being 
| accounted fally to have life before that periodical day—the teeth spring 

out in the 7th month, and are shed and renewed in the 7th year, when 
infancy is changed into childhood—at twice 7 years puberty begins; 
| at thrice 7 years the favolties are developed,—manhood commences, 
and we become legally competent to all civil acts—at four times 7 man 
is in the full possesion of his strength; at five times 7 he is Gt for the 
| business of the worid—at six times 7 be becomes grave and wise, or 
never—at 7 times 7 he aliains bis apogee, and from that time decays— 
| at eight times 7 be is in his first climacterio—et nine times 7, or 63, he 
| is in bis grand climacteric, or year of danger—and ten times 7, or three- 
| score years and ten, bas been pronounced by the al Prophet the 
| natural period of human life. The 7th year, as well astbe 7th day, 
| was directed to be a sabbath of rest for all things; and at the end of 
7 times 7 years commenced the grand jubilee. Every 7th year there 
was a general release (rom all debts, and all bondsmen were set free. 
Every 7th year the jaw was directed to be read to the people—end 








| lovers of gossip were, however, disappointed, it having 


There will be no fewer than six eclipses in the ensuing year, bat A 


and finally condemned in al! (he cosis for vexatious \itigation, The 
n agreed, 
after a consultation between the minister, the Rev. Mr. Vane, and the 
aggrieved party, that the ceremony should take place in the vearty, 
where none bnt these concerned and their friends were admitted, 
The recan(ation was then read by the offender, in as audible a voice 
as his feelings would permit, and the ceremony ended, 

Horse-radish cut into small pieces, and chewed in the month, is an 
excellent —* for hoarseness, coughs, colds, a cases of incipient 
consumption. Several cases of its successful application have coma 
within our knowledge.—Manchester Herald. 


A clock, composed almost wholly of glass, bas lately been pre- 
sented, amoug other, curious pieces of mechanism, to the society of 


The English Moverchy completes, with this year, its tenth century, 
from the union of the Hepterchy under Egbert. 

The diligence from Barcelona to Valencia was lately robbed near 
Toriose. Amongst the passengers, besides the governor of Madgid, 
General Fernandez, and bis nide-de-camp, were three Eaglish travel- 
lers, Colonel Paty, Mr. Wade Browne, and Capt. Waller. The bri- 
gands obtained a booty of nearly two thousand {rancs, and the wateh- 
es of the Spaniards. 

Naval Intelligence.—Portsmouth, Dec. 5.— Promotions. —Comman.« 
ders O'Brien and Drinkwater (the latter late of the fie) to the 
rank of Captain, and iavalided home; Commander Smith of tha 
Arechne, to be Captain of the Se he ee 
N. Shortland, to the Arachne ; . G. G. M'Ponald to the Chil. 
ders; Dr. Robert Lyon Herrower, Assistent Surgeon, to tbe St. Vin-~ 
cent, vice Mr. James La removed to Burmude H — Lieut. 
Silver, of the Royal Hospital et Hastar, is promoted to the rank of 
retired Commander. After so long @ servitude, none heve enjoyed a 
higher degree of respect than that which follows this individual ia re- 
tirement from all who know tim:——The Countess of Hureourt 
transport arrived yesterday.———-~The Navy Board is at present et 
Plymouth, superintending some alieration in the detsils of the Dock- 
yard there. Within these few onays it bas been determined forth- 
with to abolish the Cheque Offices in the different dock-y ards, the mus. 
tering duty of which is trausferred to the Master Attendant’s Office, 
and the money transactions to the Navy Peay Office, A portion of the 
detail of the Cheque Office wi!! fall under the more immediate cogni- 
zance of the several Commissioners of the Yards. ‘Phe gentlemen 
who fill the situations of Clerks of the will be transferred to 
other intments——A sloop of war of 18 guns, to be called tha 
Electra, bas been laid down this week at the Dock-yard at this " 
The frame for this vessel (which is to be bailt on the lines of the : 
ies) was ordered to be prepered when bis Royal Highness the Duke 
of Clarence was in offce.— Hampshire Telegraph. 


A very dense fog settled upon the metropolis during nenrl 
whole of Monday and Tuesday week. Many accideuts 
drummer in the Guards was drowned near Blackfriars- 
stonemason, near Wandsworth. One of the Kennington coaches, 
though attended by linkboys, was overset, going on the fi th 
all the pessengers were severcly bruised, and some bad broken be. 


About fortnight since, as two of those worthies, called y 
were taking their departure from this town, they were heard to call it 


the 
A 
j anda 


* the st hole’ they had ever visited; for, says one, “ 1 wasall 
over the town yesterdey sad only got four shillings '"—Stafford Adte;r- 
liser. 


ietors of India Stock, on 


At the balf-yearly reer of the 
the current half-year, en- 


Wednesday, adividend of 5 1-4 per cent. 
ding at Christmas was declared, 


Young Wives Beware!—The scandalous chronicle relates an event 





* that law, men was commanded to forgive his offending her7 
ltimes: but the meekness of the last revealed religion extended his 
| humility and forbearance to 70 times 7. “If Cain shall be revenged 
7 fold, truly Lamech 70 times7.” The Rabbins say, that God employ - 
led this number so periect the greatness of Samuel, his name corres- 
| ponding to the value of the lettersin the Hebrew tongue, which signify 
* wheace Hannah, bis mother, in ber thanks says, “that the berren 





* From this law may have originated the cnstom of our binding 
| young men to 7 years’ apprenticeship, and of punishing incorrigible 
rs by (ransportation for 7, and twice 7 years. 


extreme!y barbarous and singular. A very poone ont gat girl 
married par raison a tich man much older { herself. most 
delicate and attentive enres, prodigal marks of the warmest tender- 
ness, occasioned the young wife to felicitate ry 5 a 2 
each day she boasted of her happiness to her y. Her ; 
had oaly a singoler (aste—that of swathing her like a child; bat this 
whim excited ber laaghter, without inspiring her with any alarm. 
Her brother, informed of this —— obtained her 

to remain concealed in a boudur ⸗ the or- 
der tu be satisfied respecting this singular sport. The scene beger. 
} Whes my arams also 1" eard the evsious brother, Yes my sweet; 
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She Albion. 
"Seared 2 ae aath teehee vulsive laughter—then all at! inthe parish of Burnes, would be four shillings a busbel. ‘Twice as | know ledged ; but that his Lordship took no notice of = 


February, 


— 
—⸗ 


F 








beg of you. i onished, entered| much would be consumed as is now consumed; and good heerty ale ; the Declaration made its arance, and then ia ne ete * 
the room * id his ; comtaienr te ealiet assistance. might he brewed by any body ree ny! the Winchester quart ; for | a communication which if West made to . ** J 
‘The husband by —— gt om on the soles of his wife's feet, had | as to your “ imperial” measure, let the devil take that along with the og been —— Lord George Germaine. | a it os 

ved ber of sensation On untastening the bands which confined | rest of the rubbiSh in the Pit-System. —* est — J ——— bat the oceasion of bist tart 

tuis unfortunate, only an inasimate body was found. Itis pretended| If the petitioners be wise, they will confine themselves exclusively | King on a ~- ~ out of bis line, was Owing to a — old 
that this husband, so singalarly cruel, bas in this manner got rid of the| to the malt-tax. With the beer-tax they have much lesstodo. If a | (sent * —* to = from America), who, almost ins. ® J 
two first women he married. It is reported thatthe young woman} man chouse to give os gee or _—— a - for * —* nes —* — By h ie Majesty's A —— *— —— oi 
has been restored to life, but thet she remains in a state of complete) of a penny, there can be no harm in suflering him to —* — rposition, * F 
j ; is.— . way. One great ob is, tokeep men from the tippling-house, and | after the interview, liberated. I state the circumsta young ~ :. 

mental alienation.— Private — ati ance 7 inde thom to jad Goendenp with their — ‘The greater, | my recollection, as I got it; and I have only to remark an * aa 
EXTRAORDINARY AFFAIR therefore, the difference is between the price of the home-brewed | men are often negligent fellows, and that a of Lord te, rs 

wT hab . beer and that which is to be purchased abroad, so much the better is | Germaine s ——— Was not likely to have been too 25 “pen 

That jet and Somme catael called Portland Island, near Wey-} it forthe morals and the health of the people. For the same teason, beilious — . 22 the —* itself is curious, ang the nt som 
mouth —B rown into a state of t excitement within the/| let all the tax remain upon the spirits, and double tax them, if the | of it —* worth ascertaining, for as great issues ave cous. with 
bast three weeks, in consequence of the circumstances described in the | Prince of Waterloo choose ! The more you burden that which is vi- | as - — — — fat 
hee teas cious to enjoy, the better; and the more easy you make it for men to e —* are ee } . ton is connected With some bys 

ae ou of November, the Governor of Portland Castle, Gene-| acquire that which it is virtuous to enjoy, the more laudable is the | most consi —* le — e State of New York—the Vani Con 
re received a letter of which we subjoin a copy. and which) measure by which you accomplish your purpose. The repeal of the | lers and = yw: The —— — the head dee dere 

= left at the Castle ball b a man roughly dressed, w ose face was! malt-tax would repeal the beer-tax silently and quietly, as far as the | mer is ca le —— an * of forty mi Square, the incom, sppe 

—J—— led by a | S woollen neck-cloth, called a “ com-| interest of the community would require. If it repealed it altogether, | sing from which amounts to about one hundred | dolien ‘ep 

i — « Friday, Nov. 27. |so much the better; but, at any rate, it would cause it to exist ina | ennum, paid in produce. I think it was the Speaker of the Hoa the I 
1" Governor Penn,—Four desperate reduced tradesmen have walked | mitigated state. des a sane ee ape — _ me that 2 same geatleman’s : grea 
dreary mile to come here. We are all well armed with loaded Only think a little of the vast advantages of bringing out of the su- | Pennsy vania are : = —* * —* more. The estates ofthe Hi 

—* ry bee swords, two of us are quite well acquainted with| ger aud tea and coffee trade millions a year, many millions @ year, | ton faimily,1o sf pon ee — er belongs, are also of vast j State 

ae ~~ s, and your riches. We have made ourselves masters | to be spent upon the produce of English land; for it is impossible— | have no idea of the agricoline aristocracy of America being of of th 

ae ges r —— and are acquainted with every corner of your| people may talk of habit as long as they please —but it is impossible | so sterling ; 22 —* the mintage to be no nobility. ® ficen 

c “th , ile have been here since this day week: we want £50, | to make a man of sense believe that a labouring man, or even a trades- On my —* * ny. I was personally introduced to seven, mang 

hie ou can very well spare, to purchase implements of industry to | man, will saffer his family to waste bis substance upon the expensive the principal pub: = aracters then in attendance on the Jodie great 

* to Bwan River” li ote succeed you shal! have it back this day slops concocted of stuff from the East and West Indies and China, and the pe pore quene eee, to the late Chief.J — to 

eve month. Fail not on peril of your life to have it made up in a — they can be provided 7 — are —— Aes: —— —— for’ — * slogmomy ; indeed, 8 = 

‘cloc . w walk.| dred times more natricious, for atenth or twentie - | Dom Fi : ’ . in ao “ial s 
ral — nate sn to — — —— that nse. Willany man have the impudence to aitempt to make ime tinguisbed tor handsome members; as for the Bench, it geeeny wer 
* take S0/. chief part in sovreigns to that seat unattended. Failin | believe that the — apy — — pong ha pe one} —* — ——— — rag nme women, Whom, invite = 
j , ‘ — ot—save your life. | ceasing, like the bowels of Mount Etna; that this accursed, his ts, | the a ts 
You ios — —5————— oon life bettors You — bubbling thing, will ever be heard or seen again in the house But —* proceeding to fast, for here Iam in Albany, While rege On 
have plenty—you do vot want to carry it to the grave with you—you | of any tradesman, or labourer, or artisan, who is aot a madman, when to be telling +> eee country on the east side of tbe iy of Cs 
will leave it to those who care not for you, and who already pray for | good sweet ale, a pint of which will exhilarate the drowsiest fellow | son, —— Poo —* — t — capital. It is not, however, ism pe 
our death. If you have not SUI. in the house send you servant to| upon the face of the earth, shall be had for a penny @ quart? Lrepeat, *2* ym he may be — to be beautiful—that, in fet, is the me 1 sho 
Weymouth. Fiinch not—pench not. Utter one sentence to human| a penny @ quart. Every one will say, that it is good strong ale, if you | with oe oe eeare cg Sor ms pa the State of New Yor. 1, —. 
being, and your mangled corpse shall be strewed about the island. We| take no more than twelve gallons from a bushel of malt. Twelve gal- | resem poe rts of England, and the houses and churedes ». them 
command you to total silence, and your life shall be saved. Every | lonsto the bushel is five bushels to the hogshead of sixty gallons ; and 2 ng ish physiognomy, witch, wth the age being sine water 
movement of yours we shall watch. Burn this—show it to no one. | that is strong beer. In London porter there are not two bushels to | ma > you —— 2 traveller in a foreign . Ing —_ 
We do not trouble you to watk far with the money, and in broad day-| the hogshead. Twenty-four gallons to the bushel make very good | ing —4* ~ of Hu ~ pace age | had an open Appearance, sop» thee 
light ; let that assure you that you are safe, and that your life is held beer, with an exhilarating quality in it. I make thirty gallons to the thing |i 2s e envirous of Selkirk, with a few more trees io view | n° de 
sacred. As soon as i bushel, and my meu call it good, and it is good ; but twelve gallons to | guess,” than all that ne 


pe have put down the money, wrapped in brown 
paper, on the seat of the new walk, go back the same way you came, 
on peril of your life, on pain of living a short time in terror and fear. 
Mark well our commands, not a air of your head shall be touched ; 
but if you dare disappoint, dread our utmost vengeance. We are des- 
perate, and you must perceive, determined to have what we want. If 
you make any person or persons a party concerned in this transaction, 
voark that you will be answerable for their blood. We shall no more 
mind ranning you through the body, or shooting, like a mad dog, you 
and them, than eating our breakfast. We do not want to shed blood, 
but we defy all resistance, all pursuit. Rely upon it, if we find you 
more fond of your dirty dross than of your life, you will never behold 
either nee oe or any other place in this world—never more, never. 
One of us will step and leave this at the Caste. What we want you 
will not miss. You have much more than you ever can want, while 
others have not the necessaries of life.” 

The Governor who is very aged and infirm,was naturally much alarm- 
ed at this strange and mysterious communication, but he at once de- 
termined to show it to his friends, by whom be was advised to deposit 
a check for 501. in the spot pointed out in the letter, and he did so at 
the hour mentioned by the anonymous writer, baving previously pla- 
ced two of his household within view of the sent to watch for the 
coming of the expected visiter. It so happened, however, that the 
General had scarcely returned to the castle, atter depositing the par- 
cel, when a laborer passing by, saw it, and took if up; and like an 
honest fellow, conveyed it (o the castle, where he gave it to one of 
the servants, who took it to the Governor, and thus for that day the 
plan for the detection of the writer of the letter was foiled. The ser- 
vants placed on the watch saw, soon after the laborer took up the 

reel, a lady approach the seat and look at it, and even underneath 
it; bat she was well known to them as an occasional visiter at the Cas- 
tle, and suspicion did not, of course, attach itself to her for a single 
moment, On the following day a second letter was dropped in the 
hall, of which the following is a copy :— 

“ Governor Penn.—You have forfeited your honor. Your blood 
must be —* : and that withia three days, unless you comply.” 

Upon the receipt of this, an application was made to George Murray, 
Esq.,@ resident magisirate and the matter becoming generally known, 
A ie meeting was called of the inhabitants of the island at the 
principal church, and a resolution passed for pablishing handbills, 
offering areward of £100 for the discovery of the author of the letters. 
At the same meeting it was resolved that an officer should be sent 
for from Bow-Street, and on application to Sir Richard Birnie, Gar- 
diner was seat down. In the mean time, suspicion had fallen upon 
the lady who was seen by the servants to approach the seat and exa- 
mine it so narrowly on the 28th of November, and she had undergone 
an examination before Mr. Murray, but was permitted to go at large 
on the andertaking of a gentleman, of whom she rented a cottage 
which she occupied, for her appearance ona future day if necessary. 
Gardiner, on his arrival, looked at the letters, and saw that they were 
written in a feigned hand, and from a certain gharacter in the writing, 
he felt conviaced that they were the _—- of a female. The 
letters were written with remarkably deep coloured ink, and on very 
fine paper. Gardiner, (rom a variety of circumstances, was induced to 
advise the re-apprehension of the female alluded to; and he also 
searched the house, and there found some Indian ink, some of which 
had been mixed for writing, and also a quantity of fine writing paper, 
which bore the same water-marks of the name of the maker, and the 
date of its manufacture, as that upon which the threatening letters 
were written. On another examination, Gardiner produced these 
articles, and declared bis firm conviction that the female arcused was 
the guilly party. She was then allowed, at her own request, to retire 
for a short time in custody, and, during her absence, she confessed to 
the officer that she was the author of the letters, aud said she would 
throw herself on the mercy of the Governor. This confession was 
received by the Governor and the magistrate, and by all who heard 
it, with perfect astonishment, On being asked what could have 
induced her to act in such a manner, she said distress was the cause. 
She added, that ber circumstances had been in # very reduced state 
for some time, and that ber finances were eompletely exhausied, 
when she made up ber mind to adopt that extraordinary course. The 
Governor, on this ample confession, humanely consented to withdraw 
from a prosecution, on condition that she would leave the Island im- 
mediately. The conduct of this person is the more singular, as she 


the bushel is good strong beer, or, as they call itin the north, ale; 
good stiff stuff, three pints or two quarts of which tipped off in the 
course of an hour, would make a fellow think himself in paradise ; 
and twelve gallons to the bushel, Winchester measure ; for I will have 
no Scotch “ imperial ;’ with malt at four shillings the bushel. is a pen- 
ny a pot, reckoning the grains to pay for the brewing; for, asto the 
wear and tear of the vessels,a copper ora barrel will last for genera- 
tions. Make your beer twenty-four gallons to the bushel, and then 
the cost is a halfpenny a pot, exclusive of the trifle for the hops, the 
duty of which ought to be taken off too, and then every man who 
lived in the country would grow hops ia the garden orin the corner 
of the field. 

Malting barley is now very scarce: it is much dearer than the ave- 
rage of corn and meat, owing to the two wet harvests that we have 
had; but, looking upon this as the settled price of barley, I declare, 
mind, that I could make good strong beer for a penny e pot, and good 
table beer for a halfpenny apot, if this accursed tax were once taken 
off. And is there any man with sufficient impudence to attempt to 
make me believe that a labouring man, that a farmer, that any trades- 
man in his right senses will suffer his earninga or his substance to be 
wasted upon tea and coffee, which have no nutrition at all in them, 
or upon sugar, the nutrition in which he must buy at ten times the 
price at which he purchases the sacchorine matter in malt. No: 
there is no man with impudence sufficient for this; not even brazen 
exciseman from a Cornish borough, or from the north of the Tweed. 
The consequence would be, a vast addition to the demand. for bar- 
ley ; this would render the land of England more valuable thavit is; 
it would cause employment for hundreds and thousands how out of 
employ ; it would, in short, take about ten millions a year, which are 
now sent to the Eastand West Indies and China,and keep them to 
fructify the land, and add tothe wealth and the power of England, 
which are now continually wasting away by the drains, the pernicious 
drains, dignified by the name of commercial enterprise. Where isthe 
tradesman orfarmer, I should be giad to know, who would not, at 
once, discard the decanters, andthe drugged stuff called wine, if he 
could bave beer thai would burn in the fire for about three hafpenee 
apot? Show me such a tradesman or farmer, aud I will show you 
a wretch that ought to perish in rags. 





LETTERS FROM NEW YORK, NO. IV. 
From the New Monthly Magazine. 

Dear D—My first visit to this country was in 1825. On the 27th of 
February in that year, I landed with my colleagues at Pookipsi, from 
the Richmond steamer from this city, as I have mentioned in my first 
letter. It was a dult snowy morning—a dismal{prospect, at the begin- 
ning of a journey, through the woods, of several hundred miles. 
There we engaged two carriages, alias extras, alias stage-coachés, for 
ourselves and servants, and a spring-wagon for our voluminous bag- 
gage, each dragged by four horses—to say drawn, at that season of 
the year, as applied to American roads, would be “ridiculous bad!” 

In the passage from New York, I feil in with a son of the celebrated 
General Hamilton, the friend of Washington, and I have often been 
indebted to his politeness since. It happened that I could give him 
some information about his relations in Scotland—the Hamiltons of 
Grange, in Ayrshire—having been at school with one of his cousins. 
No intereourse had for a long period—I believe since the American 
Revolution—taken place between the two families. After my return 
to Eagland, I mentioned my recounter to our mutual friend Me. W. 
H., and on my second visit to this coantry I was the bearer of aikind 
+e a conveyed through him from Grange to the Hamilton’s 

ere. 

Independently of the complacent feeling produced by attention 
from a stranger, the meeting with Mr. Hamilton was rendered agreea- 
ble by some interesting information respecting the early politics of 
America.—I asked if there was any truth in an anecdote related to 
me, on the authority of Mr. Governeir Morris (Ambassador from the 
United States to the French Republic), that when the question of, 
What should be the principles of the American constitution? was-dis- 
cussed with closed doors in the convention held in New York, it was 
decided to be republican, because, as Morris was said to have stated 
it, ‘‘ the country had not then timber fit to form a nobility!” I had 





vas considered to be m good circumstances, and so much was she re- 
gpected that a direct application for pecuniary assistance to the Go- 


yernor, or to any wealthy inhabitant of the Island, wonld have been | 


at once answered by compliance in the most liberal manner. The 
female is about 35 years of age, personally attractive, and what is 
satled accomplished. 


— 
MALT TAX. 
From Cobbett's Register 
After ey his a observations on this 
Sconomy, Mr. Cobbett thus 
Wlt Daties:— 


Were it not for the tax, maft, which iS now cir Milinrgs a bushe! 


tax, from his Cottage 


proceeds iu bis argument against the 


also heard, that, on the same oceasion, General Washington voted for 
| @ monarchy !—Who would have been king ?—certainly not Washing- 
| ton at that time. It would be a carious speculation to ascertain who 
would bave been ealled to the throne had the majority voted for a 
monarchy. Mr. Hamilton did not appear, bowever, to have beard 
much about the matter; only he mentioned this fact, that he had 
always understood General Hamilton was not present when the con- 
stitational principle was debated. In connexion with this remarkable 
incident, supposing it to be authentic, I may here mention a curios 
circumstance told me by my old friend the late President of the Royal 
Academy. It was to this effect—that General Washinton, some con- 
siderable time before the declaration of independence, wrote to Lord 
George Germaine, with a proposal for an amicable adjustment of dif- 
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a between Mount Benger and 
At the confluence of two namvless rivers, each as large as the Cini 
at Lanark, we crossed a wooden-bridge, constructed ingenions!y g 
the suspension principle. Two waterfalls are near the spot, not xs 
inferior to those of the Clyde. From that point, till you appro 
the ferry at Albany, the country, but for the vile snake-fences na 
rails, laid zig-zag on one another—you might think not unlike Ciyis 
dale; but instead of the purling rill which there runs pirating n 
have here the magnificient Hudson— ‘ 
“Though deep yet clear, majestic yet not dull, 


Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full.” We: 
At the ferry opposite to Albany we embarked in the carriage « \ - 
board a team-boat—that is,a float, or scow, the paddles of which x 7 Gore 


worked by horses. The river at the time was frozen, but the ice 
become unsafe, and a canal was cut through it for the boat. Hees 
met with an amusing incident. It had pleased his Majesty, jet» 
fore our departure, to bestow on one of the party, for bis miley 
merits, the Hanoverian ribbon, and he, of course, was becomiaty 

roud of the honor. {n crossing the river, being desirous of reser 
inmediately on reaching Albany, he requested an American lad, 
was attending the boat, to go back to the coach with the servant 
ask for Sir John H—y’s dressing-case. “I will,” was the 
* Did n’t mister say John H—'s dressing tools?” 


This however, is not quite sp good as a real ofl # 
; ficer of the onc ar tate 


Tower of London by a you 

Kinnider, who was, with the Magician of the Borders, tooking 
ancient inscriptions in the guard house. The young captain we 
civil, and Erskin said to him apart, that he pro! would be 
to know that the gentleman to whom he had been so polite ww 
ter Scott. “ indeed!” said the cool vaurien, “ And who is W 
Scott?” as if there was a possibility of any officer of the Gua 
ing ignorant of the name. ” 

At Albany our -party was obliged to separate, and I remained 
days behind to see the lions, and to deliver letters to different 
from whom I expected information connected with the otjecs 
mission. 

Next morning, I was introduced to the Governor of the Site 
celebrated De Witt Clinton, and had the honour of an invite 
dive with bim, where I met the chancellor, the ChiefJustiet, 
of the most distinguished members of the Legislature, and ‘he 
emigent barristers—in all, about twenty-four persons. 
of the gratification of finding myself the object of the party, # 
interest of seeing so many distinguished public characters, | 
Mrs. Clinton a lady of masculine powers of mind and 
of caaracter, joined to an extreme sensibility to the honom © 
country. Among the causes which had irritated the Amena® 
try against the supercilious airs of some of the British pet 
mentioned several diverting anecdotes. What would you 
huge well-bred Newfoundland dog — to a private ball, 
by a noble puppy, who, to prove his own blood wore aie 
top-boots and a shooting-jacket. Our Government erts great! 
bering to a prejudice taken up during the Revolutionary 
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: : the Get 
treat the Americans as plain, Dutch sort of people, wheres ⸗ 
the most showy in the world. We should send to ton _ 
and most ostentatious diplomatists that would afford 
ment. , 

‘The sittings of the Senate and House of Represeatatives ® i* 


in the forenoon ;—through the means of some of Mr! 

friends, the Speaker did me the honour to order @ chair for a 
the bar. The hall of the Representatives is handsome, sali 
ted with a gentlemanly portrait of General Wastes ont 
speaker's chair; and the appearance of the members ry * 

spectable as the House of Commons—which, however, ® o 
a great deal for them, the curmudgeon air being of el 
This i no fancy recollect being once in the lobby # © 
of Commons witha friend from the country, ¥ 


















criminate the Whigs and Tories by their appearance, aes Du in th, 
surprising how accurate he was. ‘The elder tories were, pa It with 
uty, aud the younger ones dandies; and ail the * Fe heey 
‘Gregors, that if they bad not the red bair, they * 






of that proscribed race. Perhaps you may be able to 
these distinctive characteristics. ; : 
While I was in the House of Representatives t was 
Judge Dewar, a very intelligent man, of en 
— His mother was a lady of rank, the dongs 
chester. He had travelled in “~~ = ” ct 
judicious notions on that great dissideratum ; 
scout of appeals; but E dare not trust myself te ae * 
a professional man on a professional topic, of W 
competent judge. 
The — of the Honse seemed to be — oot 
like those of the House of Commons. —— vfor wad 
Bill then before it were judiciously expressed, te the oni” 
making than I had previously imagined woald ir 
ject was, however, not exciting, and yet 
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ferenves, ia which the supetionity of the Britity Crown wodld be ac } 


twenty members were present; but I show 
of afl the members @, I was told, 














BOWLER Ys 
GOOD NIGHT. 

The clock strikes ten: its warning sound 

ves my long delay ; 
Yet who from scenes where bliss is found 

Would wish to haste away ? 

And who would stop to count the boars 
Where every path is strewed with flowers, d 
And beauteous prospects charm the sight ! 
Forgive my fault! Good night! good night! 


And ob! if other words than these 
A warmer wish convey, 
My heart the weleome phrase would seize, 
ts ieelings to portray : 
Whatever comfort nature knows, 
Whatever blessing Ileav'n bestows, 
May these thy peaceful heart invite 
To constant joy. Good night! good night! 


Sweet and refreshing be thy sleep, 
And all thy visions blest! 

Angels their watchful guard shall keep, 
Nor evils dare molest. 

Aad in the silent midnight hour, 

When fancy with her magic power 

Paints distant forms in colours bright, 

Remember me. Good night! good night! 


— — 
TALES OF A GRANDFA'THER.—THIRD SERIES. 
BY SIR W. SCOTT. 

With these three admirable little volumes is concluded a series of 
historiettes from the deeply interesting annals of Scotland, which will 
long remain one of the most charming productions to be put into the 
hands of the young—one of the most agreeable for the mature and in- 
formed. A beautiful prefatory letter to the author's grandson—fnll of 
wisdom, yet adapted to the intelligence of childhood-—introduces this 
portion of the work, which embraces the period from the Union to 
the pen 1760 (including both the rebellions of 1715 and 1745), anda 
brief retrospective glance at the alterations which were caused by 

these events in Scotland, to avout “ tifty years ago.” Like the pre- 

ve series, this is replete with curious anecdote, and full of affecting 
stories. 

We copy a small portion of the detail of the battle of Sheriffmuir.— 
A gentleman named Mac Lean, who lived to a great age, thus de- 
scribed the attack of his own tribe; and there can be no doubt that the 
general onset was made under similar circumstances. When his clan 
was drawn up in deep order, the best born, bravest, and best armed of 
the warriors in front, Sir John Mae Lean placed himself at their head, 
and said, with a loud voice, ‘Gentlemen, this isa day we have long 
wished to see. Yonder stands Mac Callenmore for King George— 
here stands Mac Lean for King James. God bless Mac Lean and King 
James!—Charge gentlemen!’ The clan then muttered a very brief 
prayer, fixed the bonnet firm on the head, stripped off their plaids, 
which then comprehended the fillibeg also, and rushed on the enemy, 
firing their fuses irregularly, hen dropping them, and drawing their 
swords, and uniting in one wild yell, when they mingled among the 
bayonets. The regular troops on the left received this fierce onset of 
the mountaineers with a heavy fire, which did considerable execution. 
Among others who dropped was the gallant young chief of Cian Ra- 
nald, —— wounded. His fall checked for an instant the impetu- 
osity of his followers, when Glengary, so often mentioned, started 
from the ranks, waved his bonnet around his head, exclaiming, ‘ Re- 
venge, revenge! to-day for revenge, and to-morrow for mourning !'— 
The Highlanders, resuming the fury of their attack, mingled with the 
regulars, forced their line in every direction, broke through. them and 
dispersed them, making great slaughter among men less active than 
themselves, and loaded with an unwieldly musket, which in individu- 

he or i lar strife has scarce ever been {ound a match for the broad- 
sbvord. The extreme left of Argyle’s army was thus routed with con- 
aderable slaughter, for the Highlanders gave no quarter, “ * * 
“The body of the gallant young Earl of Sirathmore wasfound on 
‘the field, watched by a faithful old domestic, who, being asked the 
name of the person whose.body he waited upon with so much care, 
made this striking reply, ‘“ He was a man yesterday.” 

At the surrender of Preston—* On laying down their arms, the un- 
happy garrison were enclosed in one of the churches and treated with 
considerable rigour, being stripped and ill-used by the soldier'y. About 
fourteen hundred men, of ali sorts, were included in the surrender; 
amongst whom there were about two hundred domestic setvants, fol- 
lowers of the gentlemen who had asssumed arms—about three hun- 
dred gentlemen volunteers; the rest consisting of Brigadier Mac 
Intosh’s command of Highlanders. Six of the prisoners were con- 
demned to be shot by martial Jaw, as holding commissions under the 
government agaiust which they bad borne arms. Lord Charles Mur- 
ray obtained areprieve with difficulty, through the interest of bis 
friends. Little mercy was shewn to the misguided ptivate men, 
whose sole offence was having complied with what was in their eyes 
@ paramount duty—the o'« dience to their chiefs. Very many under- 








which they had witnessed the s ssion of the insurrection, they 
could not look back with much satisfacton on their own passive be- 
haviour curing the contest, if it could be called one,—and now en- 
deavoured to make up for it by liberally supplying the prisoners, 
whom they regarded as martyrs in their cause, with money and 
provisions, in which wine was not forgotten. The fair sex are always 
disposed to be compassionate, and certainly were not less so in this 
case, where the objects of pity were many of them gallant young cava-, 
liers, sufferers in a cause which they had been taught to consider as sa- 
cred. The consequence was, that the prisons overflowed with wine 
and good cheer, and the younger and more thougiless part of the in- 
matesturned torevellingand drowning in liquor all moreserious thoughts 
of their situation; so that even Lord Derwentwater himself said of 
his followers, that they were fitter inhabitants for Bridewell than a 
state prison. Money, it is said, circulated so plentifully among them, 
that when it was difficult to obtain silver for a guinea in the streets, 
nothing was so easy as to find change, whether of gold or silver, in 
the jail. A handsome, high-spirited young Highland gentleman, whom 
the pamphlets of the day cali Bottair (one of the family of Butter in 
Athole), made such an impression on the fair visitors who came to 
minister to the wants of the Jacobite captives, that some reputations 
were put in peril by the excess of their attentions to this favourite ob- 
ject of compassion. When such a golden shower descends on a pri- 
son, the jailor generally secures to himself the largest share of it; and 
those prisoners who desired separate beds, or the slightest accommo- 
dation in point of lodging, had to purchase them at a rate which 
would have paid for many years the rent of the best houses in St. 
Jaines’s Square or Piccadilly. Dungeons, the names of which indi- 
cate their gloomy character, as the Lion’s Den, the Middle Dark, and 
the like, were rented at the same extravagant prices, and were not 
only filled with prisoners, but abounded with good cheer. These 
riotous scenes went on the more gaily, that almost all had nursed a 
hope that their having surrendered at discretion would be admitted as 
a protection for their lives. But when numerous bills of high treason 
were found against them, escape from prison began to be thought of, 
which the command of money, and the countenance of friends with- 
out doors, as well as the general structure of the jails, rendered more 
easy than could have been expected. Thus, on the 10th of April, 
1716, ‘Thomas Forster escaped from Newgate by means of false keys, 
and, baving all things prepared, got safely to France. On the 10th of 
May, Brigadier Mac Intosh, whom we have so often mentioned, with 
fourteen other gentlemen, chiefly Scottish, took an opportunity to es- 
cope in the following manner:—The brigadier having found means to 
rid himself of his irons, and coming down stairs about eleven at night, 
he placed himself close by the door of the jail ; and asit was opened to 
admit a servant at that time of night (no favourable example of prison 
discipline), he knocked down the jailor, and made his escape with his 
companions, some of whom were retaken in the streets, from not know- 
ing whitherto Ay. Among the fugitives who broke prison with Mac In- 
tosh was Robert Hepburn of Keith, the same person in whose family 
befel the lamentable occurrence mentioned in the first volume. ‘This 
gentleman had pinioned the arms of the turnkey by an effort of strength, 
and effected his escape into the open street without pursuit. But he 
was at a loss whither to fly, or where to find a friendly place of refuge. 
His wife and famiiy were, lie knew, in London; but how, in that great 
city, washeto discover them, especially as they most probably were 
residing there under feigned names? While he was agitated by this 
uncertainty, and fearful of making the least inquiry, even had he 
known in what words to express it, he saw at a window in the street 
an ancient piece of plate, called the Keith 'Tenkard, which had long 
belonged to his family. He immediately conceived that his wife and 
children must be inhabitants of the lodgings,—and entering, without 
asking questions, was received in their arms. They knew of his pur- 
pose of escape, and took lodgings as nearihe jail as they could, that 
they might afford him immediate refuge ; but dared not give him any 
hint where they were, otherwise than by setting the well-known flagon 
where it might by good fortune catch hiseye. He escaped to France’’ 
The story alluded to is as follows :—‘* Among other families of dis- 


tedly attached to the interests of the House of Stewart, and he de- 


He had several sons, with whom, and bis servants, he had determined 
to join a troop to be raised in East Lothian, and commanded by the 
Earl of Winton. This gentleman being much respected in the county, 
it was deemed of importance to prevent his shewing an example 
which was likely to be generally followed. For this purpose, Mr. 
Hepburn of Humbie, and Dr. Sinclair of Hermandston, resolved to 
lay the Laird of Keith under arrest, and proceeded towards his house 
with a party of the horse-militia, on the morning of the 8th of Octo- 
ber, 1715, which happened to be the very morning that Keith had ap- 
pointed to set forth on his cam paign, having made all preparations on 
the preceding evening. The family bad assembled for the last time at 
the breakfast table, when it was observed that one of the young la- 
dies looked more sad and disconsolate than even the departure of her 
father and brothers upon a distant and precarious expedition seemed 
to warrant at that period, when the fair sex were as enthusiastic in po- 
lifics as the men. Miss Hepburn was easily induced to tell the cause 
of her fears. She had dreamed she saw her youngest brother, a youth 
of great hopes, and generally esteemed, shot by a man whose features 





went the fate which made them so unwillingly to enter England, 
namely, that of banishment to the plantations in America. The pri 
soners of most note were sent upto London, into which they were 


sulferers than to the mean minds who planned and enjoyed such an 
ignoble tviumph. By way of balancing the influence of the Tory 
mob, whose violences in burning chapels, &c. had been of a formida- 
dle and highly criminal character, plans bad been adopted by govern- 
ment toexcile and maintain a rival spirit of tumult among such of the 
Vulgar as were called, or called themselves, the Low Chureb party, 
Party factions often turn upon the most frivolous badges of Uistinction. 
As the Tories had affected a particular passion for ale, as a national 
and truly English potation, their parliamentary associations taking the 
title of the Oetober and the March Clubs,—so, in the spirit of opposi- 
tion, the Whigs of the lower rank patronised beer (distinguished, ae 
cording to Dr. Johnson, from ale, by being either oldee or smaller;) 
and mug-houses were established, held by landlords of orthodox Whig 
winciples, where this protestant aud revolutionary liquor Was distri- 
uted in liberal quantities; and they speedily were thronged by a set 
of customers whose fists and sticks were as prompt to assault the ad- 
mirers of High Church and Ormond, as the Tories were ready to 
defend them. It was for the gratification of the frequenters ot these 
mug-houses, as they were called, that the entrance of the Preston pri- 
soners into London was graced with the mock honors of a triumphal 
procession. The prisoners, most of them men of birth and education, 
were, On approaching the capital, all pinioned with cords like the vilest 
criminals. ‘This ceremony they underwent at Barnet, At Highgate 
they were met by a large detachment of borse grenadiers and foot guards 
preceded by a body of citizens decentiy dressed, who shouted to give 
example tothe mob. Halters were put upon the horses ridden by the 
prisoners, and each man’s horse was led bya private soldier. Fos- 
ter, a man of high family, And still member of parliament for North- 
umberland, was exposed in the same. manner as the rest. A large 
mob of the patrons of the mug-houses attended on the occasion, beat- 
ing Upon warming-pans (in allusion to the vulgar acconnt of the birth 
of the Chevalier de St. George); and the prisoners, with all sort of 
scurrilous abuse and insult, were led through the streets of the city io 
this spectes of unworthy triumph, and deposited in the jails of New- 
gate, the Marshalsea, and other prisons in the metropolis. Jn conse 
— of this sudden increase of tenants, a most extraordi change 
place in the discipline of these melancholy abodes. When the 


Higi Chycch party in Lotidon began to recover the atiquisiment with 1 anise, 
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were impressed on her recollection, and stretched dead on the floor | 
of the room in which they were now assembled. The females of the | 


family listened and argued—the men laughed, and turned the visiona- | 


| ty into ridicule. The horses were saddled, and led ont into the 
introduced into a kind of procession, which did less dishonor to the 


court-yard, whena mounted party was discovered advancing along 
the flat ground, in front of the mansion-house, called the plain of 
Keith. The gate was shut; and when Dr. Sinclair, who was the 
most active in the matter, had announced his purpose, and was asked 
for his warrant, he handed in at a window the commission of the Mar- 


quis of Fweeddale, Lord Lieutenant of the county. This Keith re- | ; 8 
| and convenience forthe passengers is provided by the owners, andunremitting at- 


turned with contempt, and announced that he would stand on his de- 
fence. The party within mounted their horses, and sallied out, de- 
termined to make'their way; and Keith, discharging a pistol in the air, 
charged the Doctor sword in hand; the militiathben fired, and the 
youngest of the Hepburns was killed on the spot. The sister beheld 
the catastrophe from the windows; and, to the end of her life, per- 
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tinction in East Lothian, that of Mr. Hepburn of Keith was devo- | 
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rcenaries. WANTED respecting JOHN LOWNDES, a native of Sand - 
bach in Cheshire, who Icft Englund about 50 years ago, and was eupposed to 
have taken up his residence in New York or Philadeiphia as a merchant or trader, 
aud to havc died about the yeor 1809, as his friends have had no communication from 
him since that period. Whoever can give any information respecting his death ov 
any other circumstances relating to hii, will confer a favour by eommunicating the 
saine to {Jan. 16.—3t.} THOMAS DIXON & Co., 54 Pine street. 


ALUABLE Real Estute for sale.—The Marmora fron Works, the privileges, 
appurtenances, buildings, utensils, and stock, thereunto belonging as forinerly 
advertised, together with 12734 acres of valuable Jand, bearingexcellent red and 
white pine timber, and other woods suitable for making charcoal, willbe sold with - 
out rescrve,to the highest bidder, for cash, at Kingston, Upper C anada, on the 9th 
day of October, 1830, at noon. For plans of the works, and other purticulars,apply 
to Mr. Manahain on the premises—to Messrs. Gould, Dowie, & Co., London—Mesers. 
Dowie & Baird, Liverpoo]—at the office of the Albion newspaper, New York—or ti, 
the subseribcr at Montreal. FETER MW’GILL. 
Marmora fron Works. Middle District, Upper Canada, August,1829. ſoct. 3. 


EW YORK GALLERY TO LET.—The spieious and elegant Gallery over 

the Store No. 100 Broadway, express!) buijt fur the exhibition of painting-, 

&e. A person who can devote his time to the fine arts, works of literature, &c. will 

find the present an opportunity rarely to be met with. For verms, &o. apply in the 

auction room. {7 The auction and conimission business carried on as usual. Sates 

of furniture, or any other description of property, in the Sales Room or elsewhere 
particularly attended to. Advances made ov consiguments. 

Jan. 16.—3t.} M. HENRY, Auctioneer, 100 Broadway. 


SAUNDERS’ PATENT BAZOR STKOP AND METALIC TABLET 
@ Theinventor of these Razor Strops is unwilling, as it is too often the cus- 
tum with those who submit their articles to the inspection of the public, himself to 
extol their superiority in speedily imparting a smooth and agreeable edge, which 
will render shaving, with many persons a disagreeable and painful operation, at 
once easy and pleasant. Ile prefers quotiog the language of others, simply proniis- 
ing that he is coufident that a trial from others will justify ther recommeudation, 
{Communication. } 
Saunders’ Metalic Tablet ond Razor Strep. 
To shave, or not toshave is not the question. 
Whether it is better for a man, to suder 
The pulls and scratches of a saw tooth razor, 
Or buy a Tablet and a Strop at Saunders, 
And thustoendthem? That is the question. 
To shave i: thus to wipe—uo m ore—the beard off, 
And put an end to chin ich, and the 
Thousands writhes and grins we men are heirs to. 
*T is uconsummation devoutly to be wis ’d. 

Fhe Tablet, which is capable of renovating the dullest edge ; this Strop has four 
sides prepared with composition of progressive fiucness, which is peculiarly adap- 
ted to razors in any condition. Self-shaving gentlemen are invited to call at 1% 
Wall street, and try their razors on the Tablet belure they buy. OG A liberal dis- 
count made to dealers. {[Jan. 2.—3t. 


rw TO THE LADIES.—Mre. Cantelo has removed her Corset Warehouse 
tothe house forinerly occupied by Mrs. Langlois, No. 203, Broaaway, u few 
doors below St. Paul’s Church, between Fulton aud Dey-streets. Mrs. Camelohas 
connected the Millinery and Dress Making with her Corset Establishmentand has 
no doubtbhyher attentiarand punctualitvto give satisfaction [Oer1R. 


VRXO besoldin Upper Canada, Stamford Cottage, late the residenceof his Excc!- 
leney Lieut. Geueral Sir P. Maitland, K.C.B., with uumerous offices suited 
fora largefamily —stabling for six horses—carriage house,&c. &c.—pleasure grounds 
—an excellent kitchen garden, standing in a fine timbered park,—comprising alte- 
gether nearly 400 acres of land. ‘Thesituation is retired a small distance froin the! 
road, in thetownship of Stamford, Upper Canada,only four miles from the falls o 
Niagara. The house and grounds may be viewed with tickets only. The price and 
urther particularsknownby application to 
May 9.—6in.] F. T. BILLINGS, York, Upper Canada. 


Ja 7 beta ek he Subscriber begs leave to acquaint the public that one of his 
J Stores having been selected for the King’s Warchouse, in the port of Pictou 
in Nova Scotia, where he resides, he is ready to undertake the discharge of all 
such business as may be intrusted to him in the various branches of his profession 























asamerchant. _[Pictou, 2d September, 1829.] Wm. MORTIMER. 
NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Ships. | Masters. | Days of sailing from; Days of sailing from 
New York. Havre. 


| 
No.!.Charlemagno, | Robinson. Feb. l,Junel,Oct. 1)Mar.20,July 20,No¢.20 
2.Chas.Carroll | Clark, © 20, 10, “ 10: Ap’l.10,Aug. 1, Dec. 1 
Old Line—Havre, | E.A.Keen,| “ 10, o we eB 
2. France, | E. Funk, |Mar.20,July1,Nov. May 10 "20 * 20 
Old Line—HenrilV..| J.B. Pell, | “ 10, * 10/ * 2 Sept.1 Jun. t 
1.Edw. Quesnel, | Hawkins, | “ 1, “20, “ Q0/Apl20 %10 7 10 
2. Erie, J. Funk, | Ap’l.20, Aug. 1,Dec. 1 June lO "20 ” QOD 
Ojd Line—Sully, | R.3.Macy ; * 1, ‘10, ‘* 10 May 20 Oct. 1 Feb. 1 
2.Edw.Bonaffe, | Hathaway May20, ‘* 20, * 20'Julyi0 "10 10 
OldLine—Fraucois Ist) W.Skiddy | Ap'l.10,Sept. 1,Jan. 1 June Il 20 ” 20 
1. Formosa, | Orne, \May 1, ** 10, ** 10:. ” 20 Nov. 1 Mar. 1 


; Ol Line—De Kham, | Depeyster, | “ 1b, * 2, * 2 July 4 aed 
termined to exert himself to the utmost in the approaching conflict. | Po mmx the Cabin to or frum Havre, one hundred and forty dollars, inclu- 


ng beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

Old Line. —Owners,C. Bolton Fox & Livingston, Miles E. Burke, 63 Washing- 
ton street, New York. Ageniat Havre, Larue & Palmer. Nos. and 2, Pirst 
and Second, or mail linez.—Agents, Crassous & Boyd, corner of Wall aud 
Pearl streets, New York.—Agentsat Havre 1. E. Quesnel, Paine—2, Bonnafle, 

Boisgerard & Co. 


= —— 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Ships \ Masters , Days of sailing from Days of seiling from 
| New York. | Liverpool. 

No.1. New York, Bennet, | Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.1, Feb. 16, JunelG, Oct. 16, 
. York, (De Cost, | * 8 * 8 “ 8 % O24, % Og, 98 94, 
Manchester, \Sketchly “ 16, “ 16, * 16,;Mar. 1,July 1,Nov. 1, 

8 “6 


Wm. Byrnes, Hacketaff,) “ 24, * 24, “ 24,) ** 8 * 8, 
Wm. Thompson Maxwell, Feb. 1,June 1,QOct. 1,) * 16, ‘* 16, “ 16, 
Geo. Canning, Allyn, | « 8, 8 © QB 86 Of, 8 OF 6 ay, 
Caledonia Rogers, ‘16, * 16, ** 16,!April 1,Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
John Jay, jHeldrege,, * 24, ** 24, ** 24, “* 8 * 8, 4 

. Canada, iGraham, Mar. 1, July 1,Nov.1,) “ 16, “ 16, * 16 
Nupoleon, \Smith, ; * 8 * 8, * 8! § 24, % Qa, % OF, 
Florida, ('Yinkham,! ‘ 16, “ 16, ‘ 16, May 1,Sep. 1,Jan. 1, 
- Birmingham, Harris, ‘6 24, ** 24, *§ Q4,, © B& 8 8B, ⸗⸗ 

Pacific, Crocker, Aprill,Aug.1,Dec.j,) ‘* 16, ‘ 16, * 

Silas Richards, Holdrege,! “* &, ** 8, ** &,| ‘f 24, * Sh,  B4, 
. Britannia, Marshall,, ‘* 16, * 16, ‘ 16,| June 1,Qct. 1,Feb i, 
-SilvanusJenkins Allen, / 46 O24, ** 24, 4 24. “6 “og, * 8, 
Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty (sore: fee Liverpool, thirfy-fire 

every description. 

No. land 3, Old Line —Agents, F. Thompson & Nephews,97 Beekman-street No. 
2, New Line.—Owners, Byrnes, Trimble & Co. and Sami. Hicks & Sons.—No. 4, 
Packet Line, Ownrs, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 

Ageutsin Liverpool lstand 3d Line,Cropper,Benson & Co, 2d.Line, Wm. and 
Janes Brown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns, Fish & Crary. 

~~. The whole ofthose vessels are of the very first description, are exceedingly 
Well fuuadand commanded by the most experienced navigators. Every comfort 
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tention shewn bv the captains and officerson the vovage. 


CONDITIONS.—Price of the ALBION, Siz Dollars per annum (ezclusive of 
postage)—payableinadvance. All persons becoming su'sscribers, wil! be expected 
tocontinue their subscriptions until a regular notification of relinquishment Is 
made to the Office, ortoeither of the Agents. Any person entering upon @ Kew 
term of subscription, and afterwards wishing to resign, will be expectedte con- 


sisted that the homicide had the features of the person whom she saw tinue through the haif year so entered upon. All communications t ie et 
inher dream. The corpse was carried into the room where they had | oF his Agents. must be post paid.—Published by JOHN S. BARTLETT, M.D. 


so lately brenkfasted; and Keith, after having paid this heavy tax to | ¢ 


Proprietor, every Saturday afternoon, at the office of the ALBION corns of 
edar-street’and Broadway, and forwarded by the Northern and Southern Waris 


the demon of civil war, rode off with the rest off his party to join the | on the same day; by the Eastern Mailon Sunday morning ; and delivered to sub- 
' scribersin the City in the afternoon and evening on the day of pablication 


insurgents.” 

Such a work as this, and from such a source, needs no recommen. 
dation from us; its popularity is secure, and it will speedily be in 
every hand. 





Agents for the Albion.—J.H. Rathbone, Utica, N. Y—H. P. Hardy, Oswego, 
N. ¥.—Barnett Peters, Portland, Me.—Jas. F. Shores, Portsmouth—Jno. Rygers, 
Newburyport—John Pun -hard, Courier office, Boston, Mats.—M. Robinson, Provi- 
dence, K. IL—H. Howe, New Haven, Conn.—John Mc Kewan 66 Chesnut street, 


— * — — — — — _W > h Street . Baltimore.—Rev. Jno. Haughtap, 
NDIA RUBBER OVER SHOES.—Constantly on haved an extensive and supe- | — Obion ¥. Tuaavesn, Weebingtons D. C.;—James H. Brown. Rich 
| mond, Va—Hy. White, Petersburg, Va.—Richard Hill & Sons, Fredericksburgh, 


rior assortinent of these highly esteemed wuter proof shoes, comprising sizes 
for gentlemen, Jucies, misses, and childrén. Persons residing ip the country c 
have over shoes carefully fitted te their ensures, to suit as well as if selected | 
themselves. Also, gentiemen’s and ladies’ India Rubber Roots, fitted with linings ; 


ime : , : ~, }sohn Tay 
very prime articles for the present season—at the gencral India vex — 9 Plant, Columbia, S.C.—W. T. Willams, Savannah, Geo—Leon Brux,, Augusta, 


62 Maiden.tune, corner of William street. Jan. 230—2t] J 
WV— SEMINARY.—The Winter Session of thts Institution com. 











4" | Va.—C. Hall, Norfolk, Va.—Henry Price, Charlottsville, Va—W. W. Worsley, 
Y | Louisville—T’. Watson P. M Newbern, N.C.—A. Campbell, Fayetteville, N.C.— 


lor & Co., Wilmington, N. C.—J. C. Walker, Charleston, 8. C.—B. D: 


| Geo.—Thos. F. Green, Milledgeville, Gieo.—Thos. D. Hailes, New Orleuns—Mr. 


Sandford. Mobile, Ala—Mr. Ferguson, Natchez. Miss.—P. Nugent ,Port Gibsun, 


menced on the Ist. Nov. The Proprietor iv consequence of the pressure of | yigs._O’ Fallon & Kevte, St. Louis, Mis.— Robertson & Elliot, Nashvilie ,Tenn-— 


times, respectfully intorms the public that he has reduced his terms to $60 theses- | Go -don & Wells.Smithland, Kentucky—Mathew Kennedy.Lexington. Ky.—D. J- 


sion of six months, in¢luding board; and, tuition in English, Latin, Greek, French, Smith, Kingston.U.C.—J. ‘Taylor, P.M.,Perth—A.McLean, CornwilJ—C. Jones, 
and Spanish. and the elements of the Matnematics, with the customary branches | Brockyille—Jas. G. Bethune ,Coburg—M. Crooks, Ancaster—Wm. Hands. Sanf- 


of an useful and ornamental education. A Professor of the French and Spanish | yj\..-Mr. Tardif, Qucbec—Hy. Hillock, Montrcal—C. Drury, Esq., P.M-, Si~ 


resides inthe house, and French is constantly spoken in the family. Washing and | join, New Beanswick,—J.& F. Beckwith, Fredericton, Richilucto, Restigouche, 
Stationary extra. No studeni will be received fora less period than a session, and | Mirimachi, &c.—Jobn Balkam, St. Andrews-—C. U. Belcher, Halifax.JN. 8 —Wan- 
the payment to bein advance. References of the first respectability will be given | BR. Perot, Bermuda—John Thanson, St. Thomas—A. Andersen, Baasin St. Croix-— 
For further information please to address the Proprietor, S. Marshall, in New | "Thos. Munday, West End, St. Croix—Jno. Athill, P.. M.. Antieaa—Geo. Prager 


York, to the care of Dr. Bartlett, Editor of thie Journal; or in the country, to S. 

Marshall. Woodbridge Seminary, N. J. [ Nev. 28. 
AND GUARDIANS of Children who want to board thei out, 

can be accommodated by the sabscriber (who isa widew) on as moderate 











terms as wil] makethemcqm{yrtable. Every satisfaction will be given as to char- 
R: MKS. SMITH, 24 Lew? et torepr of Braeme. 


' (dae. 


Tampico —Gcorge Chipman, Esq., King’s County.— Wm. H. Lee, Eeq,, Anne olis, 
—James 3. White, Esq., Cumberiaad.—Mesers. Gudge and Timlis, Windsor, Nova- 
scotia.--Col. Whitney, Calais, Maine.—Dancyn Campbell, Esq.,P. M., Simeo.— 
Henry Mittlebergey, D. P. M., St. Catherjne, Upper Cansda.—A. Z. Venable, 2 
Prince Edward uty, VitZinCgllegnds Tor the Aluion io New Xork, Pr 
Lambe Exfino ht 
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